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Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 


Distil the truth 


In a recent article, Daniel Lazare 
responds to my call to form an 
opinion on what might actually 
be going on in Xinjiang, and 
why the imperialists don’t want 
us to talk about this honestly 
(‘Examining underlying issues’ 
Weekly Worker April 1). He argues 
that I am “playing into imperialist 
hands” by talking about capitalist 
development in China and what that 
entails (‘Playing into imperialist 
hands’, April 8). And he suggests 
that everything I brought up is only 
interesting insofar as it illustrates 
how the US imperialist propaganda 
machine is supposedly changing its 
methods to fit the times. 

To support this claim, comrade 
Lazare points out that the online 
article I quoted, ‘Spirit breaking’, 
features an uncritical bit of 
anthropological field work. That 
takes the form of an interview with 
a Uyghur who is taken in by the 
promises of terrorists, who are quite 
happy to work alongside the US 
state department, and he correctly 
analyses its shortcomings. Yet 
comrade Lazare then spends many 
words on a complete side issue: 
namely that the author of that article 
was actually Darren Byler, who 
elsewhere parrots liberal/imperialist 
politics. This (unsurprising) finding 
seems to have distracted him, so 
that he doesn’t comment on any of 
the other points that are made either 
in Byler’s article or mine. 

He trots out the convenient charge 
of ‘bourgeois moralism’ to dismiss 
the argument that communists might 
object to forcible re-education, 
incarceration and emigration in 
the name of combating so-called 
“terrorism or extremism”. As he 
doesn’t comment on this at all, 
beyond rhetorically asking, “is this 
really what is going on?” I am left 
in the dark as to comrade Lazare’s 
stance on forced proletarianisation 
(enforced via ‘anti-terrorism’ and 
‘anti-extremism’ policy). 

Either way, it seems to me that 
the fact that the Chinese state and 
Chinese Communist Party (CPC) 
have adopted and are aggressively 
promoting such language is further 
proof of bad faith, because, again, 
the ‘problem’ isn’t ‘Uyghur 
backwardness’, their lack of 
‘marketable skills’ or their inability 
to speak a ‘modern language’. The 
problem for the CPC is that they are 
or were unwilling or uninterested in 
embracing the CPC’s productivist 
‘material/economic development is 
how we attain socialism’ plans. That 
led to the PRC’s pro-Han migration 
policies, together with violence 
against Han migrants, which in turn 
led to these cynical policies, while 
the overall goal - proletarianisation 
and productivity growth - remains 
the same. 

While I now see that it was a 
mistake to not mention that I was 
primarily interested in the more 
analytical and theoretical sections 
of ‘Spirit breaking’, I will briefly 
summarise the main points made 
in my article, lest they get lost 
in the fray. First, when there 1s 
so much ‘smoke’ rising, there 
are underlying structural reasons 
that Marxists should study and 
try to learn from. Second, that the 
specific developments taking place 
there, and problems faced, are 
undertheorised. And, third, that the 
capitalists have a lot of reasons to 
obfuscate what’s going on: namely 
to keep class-consciousness low, 


both here and in Xinjiang, which 
they indeed do hope to Balkanise. 

On to Lazare’s other points. He 
suggests I think that ““liberation’ is 
just another word for old-fashioned 
imperial subjugation”. This 1s 
mistaken, but, more importantly, 
it misses my actual point. To start 
with, I was not at all saying that 
the CPC ‘conquered’ Xinjiang in 
the imperialist sense. I am saying, 
however - and this stance strikes 
me as fairly uncontroversial - that 
after the CPC took over the Chinese 
state apparatus it failed to seriously 
push for, let alone realise, self- 
emancipation of the people living 
in this region (or any other region, 
I suppose), because China was an 
‘imperialist state’. And that the 
current unrest is directly related 
to their preference for promoting 
Han migration to the region, which 
(especially from the 1980s onward) 
has created a two-tier society in 
the name of ‘productivity growth’, 
‘regional development’ and so on. 

Now, to be sure, past policy 
towards the Uyghurs has mostly 
involved so-called ‘benign neglect’, 
and Uyghurs have _ experienced 
nothing like the active (localised) 
genocide and repeated expulsions that 
characterised the imperial conquest 
and settlement of basically all of the 
UK’s former colonies. Nevertheless, 
the CPC’s policies have very little to 
do with what I think a communist 
party should aim for - both because 
they actively maintained cultural 
barriers and separation through 
policy means, and because they tried 
to solve the so-called problem of 
‘underdevelopment’ by encouraging 
and rewarding some 10 million Han 
Chinese to migrate there, and work in 
the industries the central government 
tried to establish. Anyone should 
be able to see that that’s a fantastic 
way to encourage inter-ethnic 
competition and bitterness, rather 
than cooperation and broadly shared 
growth/development, even when 
the government doesnt actively 
oppress and persecute the ‘ethnic’ 
population - which in the Uyghur 
case it unfortunately does. 

Lastly, a little more about Chinese 
state policy with respect to the 
Uyghur population, plus the thorny 
issue of journalism generally, and 
Adrien Zenz’s work in particular. 
In a YouTube video, BadEmpanada 
discusses the problems with the 
Chinese national and _ regional 
government’s ‘anti-terrorism 
and anti-extremism’ policies, the 
‘re-education centres’, Xinjiang 
education policies, Adrien Zenz’s 
work, and more. As his source 
material, he uses the footage from 
various Chinese and non-Chinese 
media outlets; Chinese state policy 
white papers and other official or 
academic data, and Zenz’s methods 
and output. 

Once again, I would encourage 
those interested in this topic to check 
it out, as it’s quite informative and 
instructive. His work provides further 
proof that these policies exist for 
reasons other than merely preventing 
violence and  ‘radicalisation’. 
Interestingly with regard to Zenz’s 
work, BadEmpanada notes _ that, 
while he’s made a lot of farcical and 
unreliable claims, it’s important to 
not lose sight of the fact that Zenz 
pays Chinese speakers to find and 
translate Chinese official data, and 
that this information is still useful, 
even if Zenz is an ideologue who 
distorts his own findings. 

Besides that - and furthering my 
earlier argument - BadEmpanada also 
points out that mandatory boarding 
school attendance by children and 
teens in Xinjiang (which has a total 
population estimated at 24.5 million) 
has in the past few years exploded 


to 880,000, from an already-high 
490,000 - ‘boarding — schools’ 
being a method of forcible cultural 
assimilation that the indigenous 
populations of colonised nations 
know all too well, and a method that 
should trouble us, irrespective of 
our thoughts on Uyghur culture and 
society. 

In summary, I see very little 
reason to think that ’m allowing 
myself to be hoodwinked by liberal 
academics and/or the CIA. But, more 
importantly, evenifimperialistmoney 
funded the research, publication and/ 
or distribution of Byler’s research, it 
seems to me that we are discerning 
enough to be able to distil the truth 
from the propaganda, given what we 
know about capitalist development 
generally, and about how and why 
members of marginalised groups 
support (and occasionally personally 
engage in) so-called ‘terrorism 
and extremism’ (this is something 
that you hardly ever find outside 
the context of active state and 
institutional violence against that 
group). 

So I will repeat my point: we 
should treat with due seriousness 
the fact that something is happening, 
even as we reject the explanation 
promoted by the capitalists. More 
importantly, though, I would 
urge communists to consider the 
questions I raised in my previous 
article, together with this letter. 
Foppe de Haan 
Netherlands 


Capital and race 


John Browne makes some interesting 
points in his argument that ‘anti- 
racism’ is an element of bourgeois 
ideology. But unfortunately, put in 
the way he does, it is rather crude and 
mechanical. 

There is a very good book by 
the US Marxist sociologist, Oliver 
Cromwell Cox, Race, class and 
caste. In it Cox makes the point 
that under feudalism racism was 
not necessary, because it was based 
upon the acceptance of society based 
upon inequality of rank and status. 
He points out that, in Portugal, for 
example, it was quite common for 
one of the black house servants/ 
slaves acquired as part of Portugal’s 
colonial expansion to marry the 
woman of the house, after her 
husband had died. We could look 
back to the Roman empire also, 
where the distinction was between 
freemen and slaves, and upon 
citizenship rather than race. 

It’s important to point out that, in 
relation to Cox’s example, of course 
colonialism arises as a function of 
feudalism, not capitalism - or more 
correctly it arises on the basis of 
mercantilism, as the old feudal ruling 
class forms a symbiotic relation with 
a nascent merchant class, whose 
representatives it enlists to go out as 
privateers and adventurers, opening 
up new trade routes, sources of 
exotic products, and also territories 
where the feudal aristocracy can 
acquire new lands upon which to 
extract rents. 

Cox explains that racism arises 
because of the development of 
this merchant capitalism and 
colonialism - precisely because of 
the contradiction between bourgeois 
ideology, which posits the idea of 
equality and freedom, as against 
its reality of enslavement of large 
numbers of people. The two things 
can only be equated if you then 
claim that those being enslaved are 
not equal, because they are in some 
sense less than human. 


But mercantilism/colonialism 
itself gave way to industrial 
capitalism/imperialism, whose 


economic base is quite different, 
and the ideas from which are also 


thereby differentiated. Mercantilism/ 
colonialism is based upon the 
appropriation of surplus value 
via unequal exchange. The feudal 
landlord obtains surplus value as 
rent; the merchant by appropriating 
a part of the surplus value created 
by the producer; the money-lending 
capitalist by appropriating a part of 
the surplus value as interest. 

But industrial capital appropriates 
surplus value via the _ direct 
exploitation of labour-power. In 
fact, it sees unequal exchange as 
detrimental, because it leeches 
off the surplus value produced 
by industrial capital. In place of 
colonialism, as a means of extracting 
surplus value via unequal exchange, 
industrial —_ capitalism/imperialism 
seeks to develop economies across 
the globe, via the employment and 
exploitation of ever larger numbers 
of wage workers. 

This industrial capital, as it 
becomes ever larger and more 
dominant, needs to do away with 
those frictions and monopolies that 
were the hallmark of feudalism and 
mercantilism. It adopts the mantra 
of free trade, and needs to be able 
to draw in additional workers 
from its latent reserves, whenever 
required, to defer the onset of 
crises of overproduction of capital. 
It needs to be able to invest capital 
overseas freely to take advantage of 
such reserves of labour, where they 
can be readily employed - which 
itself usually requires a minimum 
level of economic development in 
infrastructure, education and so on. 
And so, yes, for this section of the 
bourgeoisie ‘anti-racism’ is a logical 
ideology to pursue. 

However, as Brexit, Trump and 
other such developments have 
shown, although this section of the 
bourgeoisie is ultimately dominant, 
in terms of numbers the petty 
bourgeoisie 1s far more influential. It 
is they that have been able to capture 
conservative parties like the Tories 
and Republicans. In his prefaces to 
the Condition of the working class, 
Engels sets out how and why large 
industrial capitalists do not need the 
former penny-pinching methods of 
the small capitalist, which, in fact, 
become a hindrance. Today, the 
small capitalist/petty bourgeois still 
clings to the need to squeeze wages 
and conditions as much as possible. 
Unable to compete with larger 
capitals, they too continue to rely 
upon extracting profits via exchange, 
by robbing their workers - and 
customers and suppliers if possible. 
They rely on cutting corners, not 
complying with minimum standards 
and so on, which, of course, was one 
reason for them supporting Brexit. 

So for this section of the 
bourgeoisie/petty bourgeoisie, 
racism and other bigotries do come 
as natural, because it is on that 
basis that they seek to be able to 
employ workers, who because of 
their position can be more readily 
exploited, denied trades union rights 
and so on. They continue to rely 
upon a strategy of divide and rule 
amongst their workers, whereas the 
bigger industrial capitals tend to rely 
upon compliant labour movement 
bureaucracies to contain workers’ 
demands within acceptable limits. 

In this, as in other aspects of 
bourgeois ideology, it is necessary to 
not see it in homogeneous terms. 
Arthur Bough 
email 


Toglhiatt! 

I must apologise to David 
Broder and Toby Abse for the 
misattribution of the quote from 
the latter to the former in my last 
letter (March 4). However, the 
essence of the article remains as 


the correctly attributed orientation 
of Broder after the misattribution. 

His statement that “the PCI 
should nonetheless be credited 
with a real achievement after 
1945” makes it clear that he thinks 
that Stalinism had played a real 
progressive role in Italy in the 
middle and at the end of World War 
II. That Italian Stalinist Palmiro 
Togliatti, when he was working for 
the Comintern, had slaughtered the 
Polish Communist Party leadership 
in the great purges, that he had 
slaughtered revolutionaries in 
Spain in the late 1930s and had 
done the same in post-war Italy, 
does not mean he had not made 
“real achievements”, according 
to Broder. He led the Communist 
Party of Italy into the fascist-led 
government of Pietro Badoglio 
on Stalin’s instructions in order 
to crush the revolution that was 
developing in the Italian working 
class at this time. This is implicitly 
dismissed as a_ fantasy. Mike 
Makin-Waite sets us straight on the 
Stalinism of Gramsci and Togliatti 
(Letters, April 8). 

The Allied bombing to the 
Italian cities had the same class 
character as the bombing of the 
German cities. Stalin was in full 
agreement with it. Hence his 
refusal to call on the working class 
in Germany to rise up to overthrow 
Hitler because the Red Army 
had come to liberate them. No, 
indeed, all Germans were treated 
as Nazis. But I am not telling you 
something you don’t know, David. 
In 2008 you translated the French 
Trotskyists’ Arbeiter und soldat, 
Trotskyism in occupied France and 
this is from your own introduction 
on the Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty website: 

“Despite the USSR’s August 
1939-June 1941 pact with Hitler to 
carve up eastern Europe, Stalin’s 
imperialist ambitions were now 
completely intertwined with the 
war aims of the Allies The 
nationalist and anti-German 
chauvinist hysteria promoted by 
Moscow, which portrayed the 
war to the Russian people as just 
another chapter in the Slavs’ 
struggle against the Germans must 
be seen as largely responsible 
for the vengeance exacted on the 
German people at the end of the 
war with hundreds of thousands 
of rapes of women and girls, 
the murder and leaving to starve 
of millions of civilians, as well 
as organising huge population 
transfers. In France the Communist 
Party raised the slogans, ‘Everyone, 
united against the Krauts’ and 
‘Everyone kill a Kraut’, refusing to 
draw any distinction between Nazi- 
led German imperialism and the 
working class German conscripts 
in the Wehrmacht.” 

And this from the Trotskyists’ 
appeal to the German soldiers in 
France in August 1943: 

“They [the Nazis] know well 
enough in Berlin that such thoughts 
can become, and have been proven 
to become, dangerous for the 
leading Nazi party dignitaries. 
Although some of you talk of 
untrustworthy allies, it is not the 
Italian people who are to blame. 
Fascism is at fault. The whole 
world is today the victim of the 
folly of the fascist powers and 
capital’s quest for profit. Stalin, 
who betrayed the proletarian 
revolution, is the right-hand man 
of this imperialist-capitalist clique. 
But the current war, in its terrible 
absurdity, lays the ground for the 
future workers’ revolution in every 
country. The Fourth International 
will lead it to victory.” 

This was Stalin’s popular front 
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agreement with the Allies, which 
had the same class character as 
his previous alliance with Hitler; 
no revolution was to be allowed 
to develop, as it did after World 
War I. The Allies knew that was 
threatening, as did Stalin, so they 
bombed the working class areas of 
Hamburg, Dresden, Berlin, Milan, 
Turin, Genoa and Naples to make 
sure revolutions were impossible to 
organise. 

Arturo Peregalli, in The 
Leftwing opposition in Italy during 
the period of the resistance, sets 
the matter straight. He is clearly no 
revolutionary, but does seek to tell 
the truth. After the Allies landed 
in Sicily in June 1943, Mussolini 
was overthrown and _ Badoglio 
became prime minister. Mussolini 
was arrested, but in September 
he was freed by the Nazis, with 
the cooperation of Bodaglio, 
and headed the puppet German 
Republic of Salo until April 1945, 
when he was captured and executed 
by the partisans. 

Badoglio’s government initially 
pursued the war, but its main 
object was to prevent revolution 
and in this it got the support of all 
‘anti-fascists’, including the PCI. 
Peregalli comments. 

“Theextremely moderate policies 
adopted by both the Socialist Party 
and the Communist Party (PCI) left 
a gap in which movements inspired 
by revolutionary socialism could 
develop. The PCI and the Socialist 
Party did not intend to fight against 
the whole ruling class, but rather 
to align with those sections of it 
which accepted the struggle for 
‘democracy’. In practical terms, 
it was like re-enacting the wars of 
the Risorgimento in order to re- 
establish the unity of the national 
territory, but with one essential 
difference: this time, the working 
class, which by now had become 
a ‘national class’, would act as a 
vanguard, and set an example to the 
other classes.” 

But there were all these ‘ultra- 
leftists’ who were — subjective 
revolutionaries seeking the 
overthrow of capitalism; they had 
to be stopped and Togliatti now 
embarked on his “real achievement” 
project. But the exceptionally large 
groups that emerged to the left of 
the PCI in 1943 had no cohesion, 
though they contained many who 
had been in the PCI in its early, 
revolutionary years before it 
was made illegal by Mussolini. 
Moreover, the ranks of the PCI 
itself were full of the mad ultra- 
leftists who did not understand that 
Stalin and the Comintern now had 
set their faces definitively against 
revolution. The popular front 
phrase ‘national unity’ repelled 
them. They had to be persuaded 
otherwise, and those who would 
not capitulate had to be killed. 

Of course, the PCI had to 
pretend that they had a hidden, 
revolutionary agenda behind their 
class collaboration and betrayals. 
There was now a big fear in 
the PCI that all these disparate 
oppositionists would coalesce 
and begin a revolution. This is 
how the leading Stalinist, Mauro 
Scoccimarro, put it in 1943: 

“There 1s opposition in Naples 
... there 1s opposition in Rome, in 
Milan, and undoubtedly elsewhere. 
There is opposition even in our 
rank and file ... These various and 
diverse trends could at some point 
start to coalesce and find fertile 
breeding ground in the political 
immaturity of the Italian working 
masses, especially amongst the 
young. Our present policies 
could offer them some pretexts 
of apparent justification if they 
are not conducted and developed 
with the necessary far-sightedness 
and with a strict sense of the limit 


which must separate them from any 
opportunistic deviations, the germs 
of which could easily develop, 
especially if we are to take on 
responsibilities in the government. 
So long as we strive towards unity 
with the Socialist Party, we must 
at all costs avoid the creation of a 
pseudo-Communist Party alongside 
us - a party which would represent 
a new element of division within 
the working class.’ 

Paolo Casciola, in his work, 
Trotskyism and the revolution in 
Italy (1943-44) explains what 
happened: “By crushing the fascist 
state, the bourgeoisie has also 
broken the chains that paralysed 
the proletariat ... thus 25 July was 
not only the last day of Italian 
fascism, but also the first day 
of the proletarian revolution in 
Italy, the first day of the coming 
European revolution. Thrown into 
the revolutionary struggle without 
a leadership, an organisation or 
a programme, the workers of the 
biggest Italian cities spontaneously 
revived in the internal commissions 
the form of organisation that had 
marked the highest point of the 
post-war revolutionary wave; in 
the factories they are building the 
first elements of workers’ powert ... 
The first elements of a dual power 
began to appear.” 

Gerry Downing 


Socialist Fight 
Monarchy 
So the Grand Old Duke of 


Edinburgh, who had ten million 
pounds, is dead and buried. 

The time has long since passed 
when the monarchy should have 
been condemned to the dustbin of 
history as a feudal anachronistic 
parasite that is long past its use-by 
date. The history of the monarchs 
and their divine, god-given right to 
rule has been overthrown in many 
societies. While some may claim 
they are a modern figurehead, which 
promotes consistency in society 
while governments come and go, we 
must always challenge their origins 
- their history of slavery, brutality, 
theft, colonisation and genocide. 

The Famine Queen, Victoria, let 
two million people die or immigrate, 
while exporting food grain and cattle 
from Ireland for profit between 
1847 and 1857. Under the reigns of 
Anne, Elizabeth and William, the 
Irish, who held 100% of the land 
in 1530, were left with less than 
14% in 1703. King Leopold II of 
Belgium, while raping the Congo of 
its wealth, ruled over the genocide 
of as many as 10 million people. 
The kings of Spain presided over 
the genocide of the indigenous 
populations of Latin America, while 
the British and French did the same 
in North America and Canada. The 
British colonised and murdered their 
way through parts of Africa, the 
Caribbean, Australia, New Zealand 
and China. 

The power of monarchies within 
society was built on_ brutality, 
greed and violence. The land they 
own is stolen or confiscated. Even 
today monarchies like Bahrain, 
Oman, Qatar and the United Arab 
Emirates are not fully democratised. 
The killing of journalist Jamal 
Khashoggi on the rumoured orders 
of Mohammed bin Salman, crown 
prince and de facto ruler of Saudi 
Arabia, 1s a case in point. He was 
murdered, then dismembered, in the 
Saudi Arabian embassy in Turkey. 

The role of the present British 
monarchy is a _ marriage of 
convenience. In order to keep the 
royal name in the public eye, and 
relevant in an ever-changing world 
and commonwealth, the political 
class and the established class use 
the monarchy as a rallying point 
for nationalism and recruitment to 
the ever-decreasing British military 


machine. With various princes in 
nominal charge of the parachute 
regiment, Scottish and Welsh 
battalions, together with the peerage 
system, a cabal of the industrial- 
military-complex politicians and 
business interests continue to 
control all the power in the country. 

The monarchy today is the very 
epitome of white privilege. Its 
relevance and influence have not 
gone unnoticed here in Northern 
Ireland. The recent street disorder 
and criminal acts by loyalists, 
coming hot on the heels of unionist 
failure to deliver on the Northern 
Ireland protocol, have quickly 
subsided with the death of the 
old duke. It is interesting how the 
violence offered to the police, and 
to the nationalists who live on the 
sectarian interfaces, has dissipated 
and melted away like snow from 
a ditch on a fine April morning. It 
proves these criminal acts may be 
more orchestrated than many wish 
to confess. With ten million pounds 
already banked to try to lessen 
loyalist passions over the protocol, 
what will happen next is anybody’s 
guess. 

Either the violence will not renew 
or it will return apace, with either 
more money needed to bribe the 
loyalty of Ulster’s loyalists or we 
will simply be in line for a full three 
months of sectarian violence, as 
unionists and loyalists celebrate 100 
years of a Protestant-ruled Northern 
Ireland, where the Catholic Irish 
will have to mind themselves as 
best they can while at home, or out 
and about conducting their lawful 
business and, more importantly, on 
or near sectarian interfaces. 

As unionism is at_ times 
responsible for loyalist actions, I can 
only concur they are in cahoots and 
no leadership for political unionism 
will be forthcoming. 

Fra Hughes 
Belfast 


Football 


There is no doubting the tide of 
nationalism that is raising Johnson’s 
boat at present - what a distraction 
from the corruption scandals. One 
is almost tempted to suspect that 
indirectly his allies are pushing the 
Super League notion for precisely 
that reason. As the Romans might 
have asked, Cui bojo? 

No, of course, finance capital 
is perfectly capable of searching 
for oligopolistic profits without 
caring as to what politician might 
suffer or gain. But this cross-class 
alliance poses severe dangers for 
any good sense there may be left in 
the British labour movement. 

What reforms are needed in 
football? Many, I have no doubt. 
On the specific issue of “economies 
of scale’ and their tendency to 
subvert genuine competition - the 
‘rigours’ (Tony Blair’s clause four) 
of competition have plenty of place 
in football - I gather that the rules 
of at least one major US sport 
restrict the oligopoly powers of the 
top teams to hire the best sports 
graduates (it seems universities 
are the major recruiting ground 
for top league players). This seems 
to me to be in principle a good 
restriction on the ‘robber barons’ 
and “‘malefactors of great wealth’, 
who are continually thrown up by 
unrestricted financial competition - 
an integral part of so many sports. 

It is potentially of general 
application - and, the more general 
and international the application, 
the more effective it would be. 
FIFA’s ‘charitable’ subsidies end 
(and begin) in corruption and sleaze 
- structural reforms along the above 
lines would restrict the bad effects 
of the Bosman judgment as they 
apply to football. 

Ethel Rosenberg 
email 


April 30 - May 3 
Online Communist University 


2021 spring 
Coups, putsches 
and revolutions 


Friday 7pm 

Mussolini’s March on Rome - 
glorious myth and sordid reality 
Speaker: David Broder 





Saturday 10am 

Hitler’s beer hall putsch - a dress 
rehearsal for 1933? 

Speaker: Kevin Bean 


Saturday 2pm 

How the August 1917 Kornilov 
coup was defeated 

Speaker: Lars T Lih 


Saturday 6pm 

Left responses to the events of 
January 6 

Speaker: Alexander Gallus 


Sunday 10am 

The August 1953 coup against 
Mohamad Mossadegh: the CIA’s 
first Middle East coup 

Speaker: Yassamine Mather 


Sunday 2pm 

Turkey 1981: the nature and 
significance of the generals’ coup 
Speaker: Esen Uslu 


Sunday 7pm 

The Egyptian coup d’état of 
July 3 2013 

Speaker: Joel Beinin 


Monday 10am 

Louis Bonaparte’s 1851 self-coup: 
the army, universal suffrage and 
referendums 

Speaker: Mike Macnair 


Monday 2pm 

The nature and global significance 
of January 6 

Speaker: Daniel Lazare 





Monday 6pm 

Why prime minister Jeremy 
Corbyn would have faced a 
coup and how we can defeat 
counterrevolution 

Speaker: Jack Conrad 





Further information and free registration is available at 
communistuniversity.uk/spring-cu-2021 and 
facebook.com/cpgbcommunistuniversity 
Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk and 
Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk 
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Three million and rising 


With global deaths surpassing a significant landmark, Eddie Ford points the finger of blame for this 
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grisly landmark of three million 

deaths globally from _ the 
Covid-19 virus. Overall, there have 
been over 142,468,000 confirmed 
infections, with nearly 58,000,000 
‘active’ cases - more than 81 million 
have recovered. 

These are staggering statistics, the 
World Health Organisation warning 
that the world is “approaching the 
highest rate of infection” so far - with 
India recording more than 230,000 
new cases on April 17 alone, as it 
descends into Covid hell. Canada 
has also reported a recent upsurge, 
last week registering more cases per 
million than the US over the previous 
seven days - the first time this has 
happened since the pandemic began. 
Mexico, Brazil and Nigeria too have 
seen a sharp increase in cases. The 
very real fear, of course, is that the 
official figures do not fully reflect 
the true number in many countries - 
either due to deliberate government 
concealment or sheer incompetence. 

When the pandemic first started, 
it was confidently predicted - 
reasonably enough - that the poorer 
countries would be devastated by 
the virus. Some thought that Africa 
especially would be decimated, 
given its general backwardness 
and poor infrastructure. But, 
confounding almost everyone, that 
did not happen. Instead, Europe 
was at the epicentre, with Britain 
incredibly heading the ‘league of 
shame’ in terms of infections, deaths, 
raging incompetence and so on. 
Even Donald Trump’s America was 
way behind Britain in terms of the 
actual death rate, as opposed to total 
deaths. 

The only country in Europe doing 
worse than Britain was Belgium, 
which initially seemed very strange. 
Various explanations were offered 
at the time, such as individualism, 
regional divisions, fragmented 
government authority and the hugely 
mobile population of Brussels. But in 
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retrospect Belgium’s high numbers 
had less to do with the spread of 
the disease and more to do with 
the way it counted fatalities. The 
figures included a// the deaths in the 
country’s more than 1,500 nursing 
homes, even those untested for the 
virus - these numbers adding up to 
more than half of the overall figure. 

China, on the other hand, 
managed to quickly contain the virus 
- defying expectations again. They 
got it right, unlike so many others. 
Out of the three million deaths so far, 
one million of them are European. 
This is a sobering statistic, given 
that we are dealing with historically 
advanced societies that are ‘social 
democratic’ in the broadest possible 
sense: having relatively decent 
health systems and some sort of 
functioning social services. The fact 
that the Covid-19 virus brought such 
disaster to countries like Italy, Spain, 
Germany, France or Britain is as 
monstrous as it was avoidable. When 
it comes to European politicians 
like Boris Johnson and American 
politicians like Donald Trump, 
communists were perfectly justified 
to use the term ‘social murder’ - first 
coined by Engels in his 1845 work, 
The condition of the working class in 
England. It is a crime committed by 
the political and social elite against 
the poorest in society, which should 
never be forgotten or forgiven. 


Massive leap 


So where are we now? Unfortunately, 
though with a certain feeling of 
inevitability, the pandemic is hitting 
the so-called developing world, 
which is enduring a massive leap in 
the numbers of infections and deaths. 
The world leader, with 574,000 
deaths, is still the US - which, of 
course, has a population almost akin 
to the entire EU put together. But 
there are others in hot contention, 
most notably Brazil and India, with 
the UK still in the race, seeing how it 
got off to such a bad start.’ 
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Brazil has had over 378,000 deaths 
and the current rate 1s skyrocketing, 
thanks to its idiot president attacking 
the population for “whining” about 
the virus - ‘Man up and get to work’ 
is the message. Then, though still a 
long way behind, but having time 
to catch up, is Mexico with 213,000 
and India on nearly 183,000 - 
followed by Boris Johnson’s Britain 
on 127,307 at the time of writing, 
Italy on almost 118,000 and Russia, 
on over 106,000. Next in rank are 
France with 101,000, Germany 
81,000, Spain 77,000, Colombia 
69,000, Iran approaching 68,000 and 
South Africa with 54,000. 

Then there is the all-consuming 
question of variants or mutations, 
which have appeared in South Africa, 
Brazil and India - whilst remembering 
that the variant first found in Kent 
looks to be on course to become the 
world’s dominant strain.? The point 
about variants, of course, is_ that 
viruses have one single overriding 
imperative - to replicate. We are 
right to be scared of the variant that 
will get round the current vaccines. 
In the opinion of Dr David Nabarro, 
a leading scientist from the WHO, a 
vaccine-busting variant is a matter 
of “when, not if’. He told Sky News 
that the Covid virus is “ferocious’’, 
meaning we must maintain measures 
like physical distancing and wearing 
masks. Vaccines will have to be 
modified routinely to “keep track” of 
the new variants springing up around 
the world, he said, whilst doing 
everything possible - straining every 
sinew - to vaccinate the greatest 
number of people in the fastest 
possible time. Get ahead of the virus. 

Variants aside, we have to 
be pleased that the vaccination 
programme in Britain has been a 
great success story. But not thanks 
to “greed” and capitalism, as Boris 
Johnson obscenely — suggested 
recently - the master of bluff and 
bluster. Rather, by deploying the 
existing NHS machinery plus an 
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army of volunteers and scientists 
- such as Oxford demanding a no- 
profit deal with AstraZeneca. And 
by the government itself massively 
over-ordering before these drugs 
had been proven to be efficacious. In 
other words, Johnson took a gamble 
- which was exactly the right thing 
to do, as subsequent events have 
proved. Denying that would be 
churlish in the extreme. 

By contrast, the French vaccine 
was a total failure. Acknowledging 
that fact is not saying that French 
scientists are second rate, obviously. 
That is simply what happens when 
you develop a vaccine: you do not 
know at the beginning if it will 
work, or how effective it will be, 
let alone any possible side effects. 
There is a big debate at the moment 
about blood clots. Personally, I will 
not hesitate to take my second jab 
(which is coming up fairly soon), 
regardless of which vaccine it 
is. Mix and match away, get my 
cocktail ready. 

But, yes, if you are a pregnant 
woman and have the choice - then it 
is undoubtably a good idea not to take 
the AstraZeneca. A letter sent by NHS 
England at the weekend instructed 
all GP practices to direct pregnant 
women to primary care network sites 
if they were unable to offer the Pfizer 
or Moderna vaccines - adding that 
those who have already had a first 
dose of AstraZeneca should continue 
with their second dose as planned, in 
line with guidance for the rest of the 
population.’ Exercising some caution 
in regard to AstraZeneca might also 
be a good idea if you are younger or 
a child. Yet, as scientists correctly 
insist, the chances are enormously 
greater of you getting a blood clot 
from infection with Covid-19 than 
from the vaccine. 


Planning 

There will be those on the left who 
will hold capitalism responsible 
for the criminal mishandling of the 


pandemic. There is a truth here, but 
it is not as simple as that. Japan, with 
a population double that of Britain, 
has had 9,700 deaths - putting the 
Tory government to absolute shame. 
South Korea, having a population 
a bit below the UK, is on 1,800 
deaths. Taiwan, which 1s definitely 
a capitalist country too, has only had 
11 deaths - just think about that for 
a minute. China, where the outbreak 
began, is on 4,600, Australia 910, 
Cuba 538, Vietnam 36 and New 
Zealand 26. 

What that tells us is that the key 
to understanding the worst effects 
of the pandemic is_ organisation. 
Or, to be more exact, government 
disorganisation. If you are prepared, 
you can be hit by the pandemic - as the 
countries above were - but weather 
the storm perfectly adequately 
without a significant loss of life. 
Look at the stunning difference 
between these countries and those 
in the super league of shame like 
the US or Brazil. Countries like 
Taiwan, Vietnam and South Korea 
had plans for a pandemic - which 
anyone intelligent knew was coming 
sooner rather than later - and put in 
the necessary infrastructure. But 
that was a totally alien notion to 
pampered and privileged individuals 
like Donald Trump and _ Boris 
Johnson. All this tells you a hell of 
a lot. 

In turn, it tells you even more 
about the nature of socialism - which 
is based precisely on the organisation 
and planning of society. That brings 
us to the Weekly Worker’s favourite 
example: Lenin, looking favourably 
upon the German war economy, 
which could more or less double 
its war production overnight in 
1916 because of state organisation. 
The German high command itself, 
in order to placate the workers’ 
movement, called this military 
planning “war socialism” - to which 
Lenin responded that this was correct 
and we can emulate it. We can 
organise Russia along the lines of 
German-style war socialism - feed, 
clothe and house people on that basis. 
Russia might not be anything like 
a fully developed socialist society - 
that requires the spread of the world 
revolution. But, with the rule of the 
working class, the deposing of the 
representatives of capitalism from 
political power, that is what we can 
achieve. 

This is also the general approach 
of the CPGB to the pandemic crisis. 
Yes, we need to be mourning those 
who died and condemn the callous 
politicians who allowed it to happen. 
But at the same time we need to be 
looking at, and learning from, those 
who handled it well - the selfless 
volunteers, the NHS workers, the 
scientific innovations and the not- 
for-profit production of vaccines. 
Together they bucked the market big 
time. 

It was the ruling class which was 
forced to throw away its economic 
textbooks, not us communists. ‘War 
socialism’ and planning works. Mr 
Johnson and Mr Sunak proved it, 
despite the chumocracy, the bungling 
and the corruption @ 


eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 
Notes 


1. worldometers.info/coronavirus. 

2. bbc.co.uk/news/uk-56019995. 

3. dailymail.co.uk/news/article-949 1485/GPs- 
told-CANCEL-planned-AstraZeneca-vaccination- 
appointments-pregnant-women.html. 
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MONARCHY 











Death by numbers 


Instead of treating the monarchy merely as a quaint feudal relic, the left needs a much sharper critique, 
argues Paul Demarty 


proceeded more or less as 
expected. 

It was half a century ago that 
Buckingham Palace first started 
to rebrand its official residents 
as somehow relatable: for all the 
gold-leaf and glamour, basically an 
‘ordinary family’. But never does the 
gulf seem so great as on such formal 
occasions as marriages and funerals. 
However, the service for the Duke of 
Edinburgh was a rather different case 
- reduced by the caution of the day to 
a mere 30 mourners. In other words, 
very much within the ball-park of an 
‘ordinary’ funeral in ordinary times. 

Of course, the immediate 
aftermath of Philip’s death last 
weekend generated a_ short-lived 
controversy, when some 110,000 
people made time to write in to 
complain to the BBC about its 
coverage of the death. A few hundred 
thought it was ‘insufficiently 
respectful’, which may be narrowly 
true in the sense that overdone 
obsequiousness can rather start to 
flaunt its bad faith. A handful more 
objected to the very existence of the 
opportunity to complain - further 
evidence of the treachery of the 
Bolshevik Broadcasting Corporation. 
But overwhelmingly people were 
complaining about the inescapability 
of the grovelling tributes for 
something like 24 hours immediately 
after the death. Eventually the 
complaint form was taken down, to 
prevent further embarrassment to 
the Beeb’s new Tory-boy director- 
general, Tim Davie. 

Those numbers - the mere couple 
of dozen allowed to attend this 
pandemic-hobbled funeral, and the 
hundreds of thousands disgusted 
and enraged by the BBC - led us 
immediately to wonder about a third 
figure: how many would actually 
tune in to watch the funeral itself? In 
the end, that came out at a reasonable 
13.6 million across all channels. That 


Te: funeral of Philip Windsor 


narrowly beats the wedding of the 
Sussexes (13.1 million), but 1s rather 
eclipsed by the death of Philip’s one 
time daughter-in-law, Diana Spencer 
(27 million) back in 1997. 

Still, not a bad showing for the old 
boy. The appetite clearly exists for 
this mourning by proxy; furthermore, 
the rift between various factions 
of the family, the standing apart of 
William and Harry, allows one to 
squint and imagine it to be a dramatic 
flash-forward in The crown. When 
ma’am herself joins her consort in 
the hereafter, the smart money is on 
Diana-scale lachrymosity. 

Boris Johnson used the occasion 
to claim that the royal family 1s what 
holds the British together. So how 
good a job are they doing? That 1s, 
on the whole, rather hard to judge 
on the evidence of Philip’s passing. 
On the face of it, not a terribly good 
job at all. Many people watched the 
funeral, as noted, of whom some will 
be hard-core ‘queen and country’ 
chauvinists and a great deal more 
were swept up in the tsunami of 
news coverage. On the other hand, 
the 110,000 who complained before 
further objections were blocked are 
surely part of the actively riled tip of 
an iceberg. 


One nation 


The problem with — statements 
like Johnson’s is that they appear 
as descriptive, but are in_ fact 
normative. As descriptions, they 
are plainly false. There has always 
been a significant minority of people 
opposed to the monarchy in this 
country, but their views are almost 
entirely unrepresented, thanks to the 
actually-existing layout of political 
parties, which is _near-universal 
in its constitutional loyalism. No 
clearer demonstration of this exists 
than the brown-nosing attitude in 
the last two weeks of the notionally 
republican Jeremy Corbyn. Hence 
‘the monarchy brings us together’ is 


secretly normative - that is, if you are 
not ‘brought together’ by these great 
moments of ‘national mourning’, 
then you are not one of ‘us’. 

The death of Philip, and its 
obnoxious coverage, marks a 
noticeable uptick in the stridency 
of this attitude. It coincides with 
increasingly deranged  culture- 
war politics emanating from 
the government and even the 
‘mainstream’ rightwing press. The 
hysteria over toppled statues in last 
year’s anti-racism protests has rolled 
into closer ideological control of 
the school curriculum - the upshot 
is presumably to be a revisionist 
attitude to British history, in the form 
of moral equivocation about our 
country’s role in imperial oppression, 
slavery and so on. Edward Colston 
shall be hidden behind William 
Wilberforce; the massacre of the 
Sepoy rebellion behind the Ray’s 
railway-building. 

It does not help, of course, that 
they face such weak opposition in 
these initiatives. The sentimental 
anti-racism increasingly dominant on 
the left, and sharply exposed by the 
response to the Sewell report a few 
weeks ago, is simply not a serious 
reply; the more measured responses 
of academic historians horrified at 
this turn are easily buried under the 
sensational ‘takes’. 

As for the monarchy, the left 
shies away in practice, since it 1s not 
currently a major bugbear (except, 
that is, for short periods like the 
weekend of Philip’s death, when 
there is a limited popular backlash). 
The prevailing opportunist method 
seeks to build on ideas of ours, 
roughly speaking, that are popular, 
and not let the perfect be the enemy 
of the good and make a shibboleth 
out of divisive questions. Does it 
really matter 1f Mr and Mrs Smith of 
32 Jubilee Road have a soft spot for 
the queen, so long as they do not also 
have one for the government of the 


day, and support ‘socialist policies’ 
of one sort or another? 

There are several objections to this 
method, some grander than others. 
The smallest one is simply a matter 
of elementary morality: presenting 
some tiny set of your true beliefs that 
you know (or think you know) to be 
popular and concealing the rest is 
dishonest. Such dishonesty gives Mr 
and Mrs Smith good reason never 
to trust you again; but the celebrity- 
drama of the monarchy 1s too far off 
to expose itself to scrutiny in this 
way. So, tendentially, republican 
opinions will come to seem shifty 
and ridiculous. 

The second problem has also to 
do with how things ‘seem’ - which is 
to say, this is not something wholly 
or at this point in time even a little 
bit under our control. It is i//usory to 
suppose that, merely by restricting 
our activity to promoting apparently 
popular policies, we will avoid the 
effective opprobrium of our enemies. 
Really this idea should have died with 
the Red Wall. It does not matter how 
deftly the left skips over questions 
of national chauvinism, because the 
whole of the media exists to shove us 
back on that terrain - where, again, 
we are shifty and untrustworthy. 

Finally there is the most serious 
question: it really does matter. Our 
objective as revolutionaries is to 
overthrow the constitutional power 
of the capitalist class and in this 
country that constitutional power 
is exercised through the monarchy. 
The monarchy gives the government 
an executive escape-hatch from 
parliamentary accountability. That 
would be enough to demand its 
overthrow, but the truth is it gives the 
‘deep state’ such an escape hatch too. 

The deceased duke illustrates 
this quite nicely, in some ways. 
His background, in a declining and 
inbred aristocratic class, saw him 
choose to side with the British in 
World War II alone among his family 


- his sisters were all married off to 
senior Nazis. It was a good call on his 
part, but, of course, he married into 
a family whose history was hardly 
unblemished by such associations. 
He barely bothered to conceal his 
contempt for democracy, telling the 
dictator of Paraguay, “It’s a pleasure 
to be in a country that isn’t ruled by 
its people” on a visit in 1963. 

His uncle, Lord Mountbatten, 
was neck-deep in plots to overthrow 
the Labour governments of Harold 
Wilson, who was suspected of 
being a communist fellow-traveller 
- but such plots were only plausible 
because the armed forces, after all, 
pledge fealty not to the government, 
but to the crown. The possibility of 
a Corbyn government more recently 
brought forth a lot of strategically 
leaked growls from the same upper- 
military quarters as Mountbatten 
represented back then, though he 
himself was ultimately seen off 
by the IRA. Steps would have to 
be taken if such a presumptively 
disloyal individual as Jeremy got 
close to the levers of power. 

Instead of confronting the power 
of the crown, the left treats the 
monarchy as a quaint feudal relic, a 
sort of ‘culture war’ issue, and one 
on which it expects defeat (unlike 
anti-racism, say). However, a more 
robust critique of the monarchy 
is a necessary precondition for 
confronting the organised structure 
of power as such in this country. The 
particular character of Philip - the 
Nazi family, the casual racism, the 
near-total anonymity in public life - 
allowed us to get a few jabs in, and 
exposed a serious audience for anti- 
monarchical politics. 

It will be far harder work when 
Elizabeth passes on, but it need not be 
impossible even then - provided we 
start making republican propaganda 
now @ 


paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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Cowboys and Indians 


The AWL’s attempt to claim the legacy of Shapuryji Saklatvala is poorly executed and theoretically incoherent, 
argues Lawrence Parker 


few weeks back, I posted a 
A social-media comment on an 

article by Sacha Ismail of the 
Alliance for Workers Liberty, which 
introduced a set of writings about 
Labour-Communist MP  Shapurji 
Saklatvala (1874-1936). I suggested 
some of Ismail’s work was factually 
challenged and wondered why an 
introductory article to the series 
published in Solidarity did not 
mention the rather elementary fact 
that Saklatvala was a member of the 
Communist Party of Great Britain.! 

As I did not think much of 
Ismail’s series on Saklatvala - seeing 
it as akin to a house extension built 
by cowboy builders (ie, superficially 
plausible, but on closer inspection 
it has an awful lot of cracks) - I 
would have probably moved on 
without further comment. However, 
it seems as if Ismail has taken on 
the role of public relations for his 
group, so I got the AWL ‘treatment’. 
This included social-media ‘friend’ 
requests; invitations to enter into a 
personal email dialogue with Ismail; 
and then - the jewel in the crown - 
a review by me that Sacha would 
personally pitch to the Solidarity 
editorial board. Tempting though all 
this was, I declined and suggested 
that Ismail should check out some of 
my past writing on related topics. 

At this point, the penny dropped, 
and Ismail wrote: “I didn’t know you 
were a Weekly Worker supporter; if 
I had I would have been less keen 
to suggest a review. In any case, 
that settles that.’ Oh dear. AWL 
members are not meant to give 
anyone associated with the CPGB 
or the Weekly Worker excuses for 
writing about the AWL and dear 
Sacha had not done his homework 
properly.’ Rather than engage further 
on social media, I had a bright idea 
that we might explore his musings 
on Saklatvala further in the pages 
of ... the Weekly Worker. As you can 
imagine, Sacha thought this was an 
absolutely fabulous idea (“Oh I can’t 
wait” were his exact words) and so 
here we are. The words ‘unintended 
consequences’ spring to mind. 

But this is not a petty attempt to 
punish a gormless piece of public 
relations on the part of Ismail. While I 
do not think his articles on Saklatvala 
are of great significance for our 
knowledge of the CPGB, pursuing 
some of the interpretive issues 
around this inspiring communist 
does allow us to concretise some 
useful lessons and to point out some 
traps for the unwary. 

I am focusing on the six-part 
series that Ismail recently wrote 
for Solidarity in 2020-21. I do not 
have access to the printed pamphlet 
that was made from the articles, 
although I am more than happy to 
engage further by way of this paper’s 
letters page if readers feel that the 
print version in some way ‘corrects’ 
or ‘improves’ the online articles in 
terms of the criticism that I set out 
below; or, indeed, on other points. I 
will limit this piece to a few major 
themes that illustrate Ismail’s main 
problems on this topic. 


Anti-imperialist 

When Saklatvala died in January 
1936, a number of notices appeared 
in subsequent issues of the CPGB 
magazine, Labour Monthly. These 
made some cursory references to the 
former MP’s Indian identity. Rajani 
Palme Dutt noted Saklatvala’s 





fire in Germany 


“country of birth’, before moving on 
to state: 


Saklatvala represented an idea, 
which is only beginning to reach 
fruition - the idea of the union 
of the workers in imperialist 
countries with the exploited 
masses in the colonies as the 
indispensable condition of victory 
over imperialism.* 


In a similar vein, CPGB MP William 
Gallacher, in an obituary on the first 
anniversary of Saklatvala’s death, 
placed little emphasis on a mere fact 
of Indian identity, instead stressing 
his comrade’s role in the essential 
unity of British and Indian struggles, 
stating Saklatvala’s “tremendous 
abilities would have made him 
an enormous asset to the socialist 
Britain and to the free India [that] he 
never lived to see”. 

This should not be read as CPGB 
members being blind to basic 
questions of identity. Palme Dutt 
was born to a Swedish mother and 
an Indian father. In his India today 
book (first appearing in 1940, with 
many subsequent editions), Dutt 
wrote an inscription to his father, 
Upendra Krishna Dutt, “who taught 
me the beginnings of political 
understanding - to love the Indian 
people and all peoples struggling 
for freedom’’.® In other words, Dutt 
expressed his Indian identity through 
a commitment to internationalism: 
identity was a process and not a fixed 
point of reference; a staging post and 
not a destination. (Dutt’s tragedy 
was the ultimate identification of 
that internationalism with the state 
interests of the Soviet Union.) 

Neither were Dutt or Gallacher 
in any way eccentric on this point in 
terms of the CPGB’s politics. Any 
tendency to portray the organisation 
as a site of ‘ethnic mobilisation’ 
of one kind or another is extremely 
problematic, particularly in relation 
to the 1920s and early 1930s. As one 
study of the CPGB puts it, 


- a strong current of 
internationalism offset particular 
allegiances, whether adopted 
or seemingly innate, while 
at the same time shaping the 
ways in which ethnic identities 
were themselves constructed, 
negotiated and contested.’ 
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Shapurji Saklatvala speaking in Hyde Park - calling for release of those accused of the Reichstag 





Arguably, in cases such as_ that 
of the Saklatvala remembrance 
above, those ethnic identities were 
sometimes made pretty marginal 
and superseded by a larger dialectic 
of this internationalism and_ the 
national needs of the Soviet Union. 
But in any case the early CPGB 
is clearly not an example of fixed 
ethnicities consistently interpolating 
and making themselves the surrogate 
for class-based internationalism 
and its distortions in the ‘official 
communist’ movement. 

The party  disproportionately 
represented groups of British society 
outside what one might identify as 
core ‘English’ or loyalist ‘British’® 
and was in the 1920s stridently anti- 
imperialist, anti-monarchist, anti- 
militarist and anti-racist in a manner 
that was unusual for Britain at the 
time. The CPGB stood Shaukat 
Usmani - an Indian communist who 
had been made a prisoner as a result 
of the rigged Meerut conspiracy case 
- aS a parliamentary candidate in 
1929 and 1931. The party stood for 
the racial unity of workers during a 
National Union of Seaman dispute 
in 1930 and its members formed 
the Negro Welfare Association in 
Liverpool after attacks on the black 
community and mixed-race children. 
The CPGB also campaigned in the 
early 1930s against the death penalty 
and imprisonment of young A frican- 
Americans in Alabama: the so-called 
‘Scottsboro Boys’. 

Both the British state and other 
enemies, such as the British Union 
of Fascists, drew attention to black 
and Asian people attending CPGB 
events and demonstrations (the 
idea being that the CPGB were also 
‘outsiders’ and that ‘normal’ British 
workers should have nothing to do 
with communism). This does not 
mean that the CPGB was perfect and 
Saklatvala himself complained of 
derogatory comments about negroes 
and Asians in 1934.’ Nevertheless, 
the ultimate truth of the matter is 
that the CPGB was among the most 
progressive anti-imperialist forces 
in 1920s and early 1930s Britain. 
Therefore, the party was not blind to 
racial issues; rather it was part of a 
broader universalist project. 


‘Bame’ pioneer? 

Ismail badges Saklatvala in an 
alternative way that is more in line 
with present-day liberal tendencies: 
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‘“Tabour’s first ‘Bame’ MP”.!° Now, 
that is a fact - but it is one that, as is 
clear from the above, the CPGB of 
the time was not bothered about. 
Ismail does not ignore _ that 
Saklatvala was an internationalist 
and an anti-imperialist; those are 
things very commonly known about 
this important figure. Ismail also 
commends Saklatvala’s attempts at 
international solidarity and his work 
in the Indian independence struggle. 
But these expressions exist alongside 
AWL jargon that has been yanked in 
with some violence to Sak and the 
other historical actors he mentions: 


[Saklatvala] was a remarkable 
figure in a galaxy of remarkable 
labour movement leaders and 
organisers In the British 
context, he should be considered 
alongside his comrades, Minnie 
Lansbury and Charlotte Despard 
- also class-struggle socialists 
who organised at the intersections 
of multiple oppressions and 
identities. '! 


I do not think Saklatvala should 
be considered any such thing, 
partly because he would have 
had no conception of organising 
at the “intersections of multiple 
oppressions and identities” and this 
would have, rightly, been deemed a 
threat to the project of unity between 
British and Indian workers that the 
CPGB and Saklatvala were then 
undertaking. The AWL obviously 
thinks ‘intersectionalist’ jargon 
can simply be bolted on to what it 
perceives as ‘class struggle’ and the 
concurrent history of the workers’ 
movement, whereas the modern 
practice of ‘intersectionalist’ politics, 
where static identities prefigure and 
trump universalist projects, is the 
living negation of the early CPGB’s 
project. 

All Ismail is doing by partly 
badging Saklatvala as a ‘Bame’ 
pioneer is preparing the ground 
for the history of the CPGB to 
be colonised by liberals, who, 
understandably, are less vexed at 
the thought of celebrating “Bame 
trailblazers’ (or the mild-mannered 
popular frontism that came to the fore 
after Saklatvala’s death) than having 
to examine closely the early politics 
of the CPGB. In some senses this 
has already happened. Palme Dutt 
is badged on the Open University’s 


database under the patriotic heading, 
‘Discover how South Asians shaped 
the nation, 1870-1950’, with 
Saklatvala being put under the same 
moniker.'’* Recently, an article in The 
Independent was headed ‘Shapurji 
Saklatvala, the Labour firebrand 
who fought for racial equality in the 
1920s’.'* 

Bourgeois thought can live quite 
comfortably with the idea _ that 
Saklatvala and Dutt were ‘Bame’ 
pioneers - and the likes of Ismail 
seemingly never ask themselves why. 
Rather, they just adapt themselves to 
this sentiment, convinced that they 
have won an ‘anti-racist’ trick, when 
in fact they are merely sliding into a 
volcano. 

However, let us turn this point 
around. Given that the CPGB had 
many faults in hindsight, could we 
not argue that the party should have 
“organised at the intersections of 
multiple oppressions and identities” 
in the modern jargon propounded 
by the AWL? In that case, it would 
be wise at least to have a cursory 
exploration of the manner in which 
this ‘intersectionalist’ ideology 
appeared in the workers’ movement, 
rather than just accepting it as 
neutral “good coin’ for our analytic 
frameworks. But this only leads on 
to more damaging contradictions for 
self-defined Trotskyists such as the 
AWL. 

Mike Macnair argues: 


Modern identity politics, and 
‘“intersectionality’ as an outgrowth 
of identity politics, begins in a 
sense with ‘official communism’ 
in the period of the ‘people’s front’ 
policy, which aimed to resist the 
threat of fascism by uniting with 
the ‘democratic’ wing of capital 
or party of liberty, on terms that 
the workers’ parties would not go 
beyond what was acceptable to 
the party of liberty.'° 


Macnair traces this back to the 
particular actions of the Communist 
Party of the USA: 


The point is not that the CPUSA 
became for the first time left 
promoters of feminism and 
anti-racism in the popular front 
period. It is rather that, as Charlie 
Post indicates in his study of the 
CPUSA in this period, the popular 
front policy led them for the first 
time to treat ‘official? women’s 
movement leaders, and ‘official’ 
black community leaders, as 
‘legitimate representatives’ of 
group interests wholly separate 
from the class interests of the 
working class - and to begin to 
elaborate ‘class, gender and race’ 
as a trinity.'° 


Macnair concludes: “The logic of the 
policy was thus, precisely, to drive the 
issues of class, gender and race apart, 
rather than to pull them together.’’”” 
Thus we have the origins of what 
we see today in the progressive 
movement, where the “intersections 
of multiple oppressions and 
identities” has displaced a universal 
project of human liberation and 
partly reduced serious political 
movements to gravel. This heritage 
of ‘official communism’ was given 
further embellishment by “the 
‘western Maoist’ version of labour 
aristocracy theory, and its role in 
the processes of self-destruction of 
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the ‘liberation movements’ through 
sectarianism in the 1970s”.'® 

This ‘people’s front’ policy of 
the Comintern had only just begun 
to fully emerge by the time of 
Saklatvala’s death, so this is another 
argument that ‘intersectionalism’ 
is a thoroughly external frame of 
reference for the actions of CPGB 
actors in the 1920s and early 1930s 
(ie, at the height of Saklatvala’s 
activity). But there is another much 
more obvious point: why are AWL 
members using a policy that had its 
origins in the Stalinist popular front 
to filter the history of the workers’ 
movement? If, for example, I used 
the Soviet purges to positively frame 
the CPGB in the late 1930s, then I 
presume, quite rightly, my many 
Trotskyist friends would ask me 
what the bloody hell I was up to 
(or words to that effect). The same 
question should be asked of AWL 
members, when they start emitting 
ideas that originated in the era of the 
popular front. 

There is an obvious difference 
between a CPUSA member cosying 
up and placating black community 
leaders and a member of the Soviet 
NKVD shooting an Old Bolshevik 
in a Moscow cellar. But both share 
a similar ideological root in a 
desire to suffocate the international 
proletarian revolution. In — all 
probability though, Ismail is unaware 
of the specific political antecedents 
of ‘intersectionalism’; rather it is just 
a straightforward adaption to modern 
liberal opinion. 


‘Unusual Stalinist’? 
Ismail does not hide the fact that 
Saklatvala was a supporter of Stalin 
and an enthusiast for the Soviet 
Union. This is not an easy sell for an 
AWL that is decidedly phobic about 
‘official communism’. For example, 
the AWL attempted to label the 
producers of this paper as ‘tankies’ 
in 2007-08, when it was seeking to 
deflect attention from its ‘anti-anti- 
imperialist’ politics in relation to the 
Middle East. (Indeed, the AWL was 
so inept in this that ‘tankies’ has now 
largely dropped away as a term of 
abuse applied to the CPGB-PCC.) 
This label was predicated on the 
fact that the founding members of 
the CPGB-PCC had been in the old 
‘official’ CPGB and its progeny. 

So this is an arena in which Ismail 
has to exercise some care. The 
intelligent thing to do is to pose the 
actual ‘unity of opposites’ present 
in the CPGB: its most militant, 
class-conscious sections allied this 
characteristic with a strong political 
affinity with the Soviet Union. This 
became even more marked from 
1945 onwards, when the CPGB’s 
left oppositions were generally either 
pro-Soviet or pro-Maoist. Instead, 
Ismail takes the more factually 
dubious path of acknowledging 
Saklatvala’s Stalinism alongside a 
bit of the old ‘nudge, nudge, wink, 
wink’ to suggest that his hero might 
have covertly been on the side of the 
angels after all: 


Saklatvala was always going to 
be a somewhat unusual Stalinist. 
Challenged in parliament about 
‘socialism in one country’ during 
a speech about internationalism 
in 1928, he sought not so much 
to defend Stalin’s nationalistic 
policy as to redefine it out of 
existence. But in general he 
accepted and carried out the twists 
and turns of the Stalinist line.’ 


Ismail adds: 


[Saklatvala] died before high 
Stalinism took shape, with the 
Moscow trials. Sehri [Saklatvala] 
told later biographer Marc 
Wadsworth she thought her 
father would have opposed fully 
consolidated Stalinism in 1956 


(the Hungarian Revolution) and 
1968 (the Prague Spring).”° 


This is extremely muddled on a 
number of levels. First, there is a 
shifting notion of Stalinism: “high 
Stalinism”, which appears to be 
something to do with the purges; and 
then “fully consolidated’ Stalinism, 
which appears to be temporally 
limited to the 1950s and 1960s. I 
am not sure what this is meant to 
signify other than the author merely 
bandying phrases around. It might 
mean that Saklatvala’s activity after 
Stalin’s rise to power in the mid- 
1920s is a more palatable period of 
Stalinism, but then that would be 
a strange thing for a Trotskyist to 
argue, given what happened in the 
Comintern in those years. Ismail’s 
lack of conceptual precision 1s 


striking. 
Similarly, it is a bit of 
understandable wishful thinking 


on the part of Saklatvala’s daughter 
that her father would not have 
supported the Soviet military actions 
in Hungary and Czechoslovakia. 
I do not think we can make any 
such assumption, given that many 
of Saklatvala’s comrades from the 
1920s supported both actions, Dutt 
being the most prominent example. 
Other than as a device to make 
Saklatvala’s obvious support for the 
Soviet Union’s bureaucracy slightly 
more palatable to an AWL audience, 
it is a hard job to work out why such 
conjecture has been included. 

I also think it is_ factually 
misleading to suggest that Saklatvala 
“sought not so much to defend Stalin’s 
nationalistic policy [of socialism in 
one country] as to redefine it out of 
existence” in 1928. On March 21 of 
that year, Saklatvala was involved 
in a parliamentary debate on ‘The 
perils of socialism’. In this debate, 
the ILP MP James Maxton pointed 
out to him that Stalin, “when dealing 
with the present administration of 
Russia, said that a socialist state 
can maintain itself in the midst of a 
capitalist world”.’! Saklatvala made 
this point of clarification: 


Stalin’s argument is__ that, 
deplorable as the industrial 
development of Russia is at 
the present time, the needs and 
requirements of the people of 
Russia make them dependent 
upon other countries for 
manufactured articles [that] 
cannot be supplied in Russia, 
and, owing to the backwardness 
and the apathy of the working 
classes, other countries that have 
not yet developed as far as a 
socialist revolution. The teachings 
of Zinoviev and Trotsky try to 
prove the necessity of attacking 
Poland and Germany in order 
to incorporate the neighbouring 
countries in the Soviet Republic. 

There is still a sufficient 
modicum of industrial activity 
left within the Soviet Republic 
[that] could be built upon by some 
form of compromise with the 
capitalist countries and machinery 
could be adopted to keep up the 
socialist struggle until socialism 1s 
properly understood as something 
that can be introduced only 
through a socialist revolution, and 
no humbug.” 


This is not a case of Saklatvala 
redefining ‘socialism in one country’ 
out of existence: rather he is refuting 
Zinoviev and Trotsky and ideas of 
‘world revolution’, albeit by way 
of caricaturing them as advocates 
of military conquest. The rest of the 
quote is a garbled rendering of the 
Stalin of Foundations of Leninism 
(1924): the Soviet Union uses 
compromise with capitalist countries 
to build socialism internal to its 
borders until workers elsewhere 
overcome their apathy to revolution 


and then the complete victory 
of socialism is possible. Stalin 
structures the argument in a more 
precise manner: 


... the overthrow of the power of 
the bourgeoisie and establishment 
of the power of the proletariat 
in one country does not yet 
mean that the complete victory 
of socialism has been ensured. 
After consolidating its power and 
leading the peasantry in its wake, 
the proletariat of the victorious 
country can and must build a 
socialist society. But does this 
mean that it will thereby achieve 
the complete and final victory 
of socialism: ie, does it mean 
that with the forces of only one 
country it can finally consolidate 
socialism and fully guarantee 
that country against intervention 
and, consequently, also against 
restoration? No, it does not. For 
this the victory of the revolution 
in at least several countries is 
needed.” 


From what little evidence Ismail 
provides, I can see no real proof that 
Saklatvala was a “somewhat unusual 
Stalinist”, however unpalatable to 
the AWL that might be. 


Scylia and 
Charybdis 


Other garbled parts of Ismail’s 
narrative are focused around the 
CPGB’s work in the Labour Party. 
This is less directly about Saklatvala 
than the context in which he worked 
as a CPGB member as an officially 
endorsed parliamentary candidate of 
the Labour Party in Battersea North 
in 1922. 

When discussing these events, 
Trotskyists generally have to 
negotiate the Scylla and Charybdis of 
two equally reductive interpretations. 
Expressed very generally, those 
writers and groups influenced by 
Tony Cliff will express a preference 
for the anti-Labour Party workplace 
activism of the ex-Socialist Labour 
Party component of the early CPGB 
and thus be relatively disapproving 
of the ex-British Socialist Party 
contingent that was already in the 
Labour Party at the time of the 
CPGB’s foundation. Those writers 
influenced by Ted Grant and Militant 
would be more amenable to the 
BSP’s place inside the Labour Party, 
but suggest that the CPGB had a 
sectarian taint because it was a party 
separate from Labour structures and 
framed its early affiliation proposals 
to Labour in an overly combative 
manner. 

This division maps itself 
instrumentally onto two politically 
brittle ‘thou shall not’ perspectives: 
Cliffs offspring have always been 
sectarian towards important internal 
political battles in the Labour Party; 
while Ted Grant’s children have, at 
various points, seemingly taken a 
solemn vow to never depart from 
Labour’s ranks. This is a_ very 
brief thumbnail sketch of these 
‘alternatives’ (and some of the 
children in these families ignore their 
Trot dad’s advice - teenagers, huh?) 
but it is amazing how well they map 
onto many Trotskyists’ perceptions 
of the early CPGB. 

This is what Ismail says of the 
CPGB’s attempt to affiliate to the 
Labour Party in 1921: 


The British Socialist Party, the 
largest of the organisations [that] 
merged to form the CP, had been 
affiliated [to the Labour Party] 
since 1916. The CP could simply 
have informed the Labour Party 
that the BSP had changed its name. 
Instead, concerned to raise a clear, 
visible banner for communism, 
the CP leaders emphasised their 
party’s separateness and applied 
for affiliation performatively. 


They wrote the national executive 
committee a letter about the 
‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ 
and their right to control future 
communist MPs. Communist 
leader JT Murphy made a speech 
about taking Labour “by the hand, 
the better to take them by the 
throat tomorrow”. 

The Labour leaders were able to 
get away with refusing affiliation, 
and every Labour conference 
from 1921 to 1925 rejected 
affiliation by a large majority. At 
the 1923 conference Saklatvala - 
an MP for seven months - spoke in 
favour of affiliation as a delegate 
from St Pancras Labour Party and 
Trades Council, but to no avail.” 


In Ismail’s eyes, the CPGB “applied 
for affiliation performatively”: ie, it 
was more concerned with ideological 
grandstanding for communism than 
securing the affiliation. This meant 
that “Labour leaders were able to get 
away with refusing affiliation”. The 
BSP should just have announced a 
simple name change to the Labour 
leadership. Affiliation secured and 
job done. 

There are a few points to be made 
about this hopeless analysis. First, it 
reflects the historical development 
of the AWL from Militant’s ‘thou 
shalt honour and respect the Labour 
Party’ standpoint: the early CPGB is 
deemed to have a sectarian taint that 
thus made it easier for the Labour 
leadership to refuse affiliation. Does 
Ismail really believe that a simple 
announcement from the BSP that it 
was changing its name to ‘CPGB’ 
and that affiliation on those lines 
would have worked? That the 
Labour leadership would have said 
‘that’s OK’ and would not have 
been analysing the formation of 
the CPGB and its BSP component 
very closely? This is laughable. 
Announcing this ‘name change of 
affiliate’ would have led to bitter 
accusations of subterfuge against 
the CPGB. 

Ismail also seems to have a 
problem withthe CPGB emphasising 
its “separateness” from the Labour 
Party and strongly implies that it 
should have made its communism 
more discrete. There is a palpable 
gulf here between Trotskyists like 
Ismail and Lenin. Lenin foresaw 
that the CPGB joining the Labour 
Party and insisting on freedom of 
criticism (ie, its separateness) in 
proposing affiliation would lead 
to severe bumps in the road in the 
CPGB’s relations with the Labour 
bureaucracy: “In a private talk, 
comrade [Sylvia] Pankhurst said to 
me: ‘If we are real revolutionaries 
and join the Labour Party, these 
gentlemen will expel us.’ But that 
would not be bad at all.”’? Lenin 
added: “Let the Thomases and 
other social-traitors, whom you 
have called by that name, expel 
you. That will have an excellent 
effect upon the mass of the British 
workers.””° 

But Lenin also said that in 
the circumstances of the CPGB 
insisting on its separateness “it 
would be highly erroneous for the 
best revolutionary elements not to 
do everything possible to remain in 
such a party”.*’ And that is exactly 
what happened: there was no walk- 
out of CPGB members from the 
Labour Party after the former’s 
formal affiliation was rejected and, 
as Ismail recognises, communists 
remained a significant factor within 
Labour, which is the background 
to figures such as_ Saklatvala 
developing a strong local following 
in areas such as Battersea. 

By singling out the CPGB’s 
‘separateness’ as a__ political 
problem, Ismail simply reflects the 
deformation that began in the early 
Comintern in the form of the ‘21 
conditions’, whereby the ability to 


form factions in its parties was denied. 
A push to manufacture unity inside 
organisations such as the CPGB 
spread into its external practice, 
producing pressure to constantly 
manufacture unity with opportunists 
in the labour movement. AWL cadre 
such as Ismail have seemingly never 
reflected on this, because to do so 
would mean reflecting negatively 
on the practice of the AWL, which 
is unable to countenance true 
freedom of criticism internally 
and has a regrettable history of 
opportunist stunts in the external 
labour movement. In both instances, 
‘separateness’ is a problem. 

I have focused here on the few 
passages in Ismail’s articles on 
Saklatvala where he moves beyond 
empiricism. Large chunks of the 
text are taken up with a potted 
history of Saklatvala’s life and 
activity and, as such, are fairly 
unremarkable  jottings, mostly 
culled from secondary literature. 
When Ismail reaches beyond this, 
to try and provide some conceptual 
organisation and analysis of his 
subject’s life, he begins to flounder 
in deeper waters. 

In that sense, this reminds me of 
the Communist Party of Britain’s 
writings on the history of the 
CPGB; whenever it gropes beyond 
humdrum empiricism into more 
analytical territory, things begin to 
fall apart. In the CPB’s case this 
is due to a vast accumulation of 
inherited dogmas and it is much 
the same with the AWL. To write 
about the CPGB and figures such as 
Saklatvala, the AWL has to negotiate 
the rapids of Trotskyism, which 
offers only reductive frameworks 
with which to interpret the early 
CPGB. It also has to negotiate the 
particular sect dogmas of the AWL 
and now the uncritical interpolation 
of ‘intersectionalist’ ideas culled 


from the decline of ‘official’ 
communism in the 1930s. 
That is a- shit intellectual 


inheritance by anyone’s standards, 
and I have some passing pity for 
people having to construct useable 
and coherent histories from such dire 
schemas. However, one suspects 
that the AWL and its ghastly PR 
operators are beyond redemption on 
this score @ 
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Vernon Price reports on what is an ongoing programmatic debate within the CPGB 


O 


n April 18 Communist 
Party members met online 
to discuss section 3.3 of our 
Draft programme,' which details 
immediate demands relating to 
the environment. The — current 
formulations are largely correct and 
there have been no calls for major 
surgery; but new developments 
and the mood of urgency that now 
surrounds this topic have pointed to 
the need for a number of tweaks to 
sharpen the demands. 

Jack Conrad submitted a draft 
of the new text, and comrades have 
been discussing this informally over 
the last few weeks on the party’s 
online discussion forum. He began 
by accepting the suggestion to amend 
section 1.4 in the Draft programme 
by changing “100 years” to “250 
years’. Though our epoch, the epoch 
of the revolutionary transition from 
capitalism to communism, began in 
1917, around 100 years ago, clearly, 
capitalism’s despoliation of nature 
has being going on for more than 
‘100 years’, though, of course, it 
has grown apace and now threatens 
to bring about “runaway” climate 
change and maybe even civilizational 
collapse.’ 

He described how the human 
contribution to global warming 1s 
now an accepted scientific fact. He 
predicted many pious speeches and 
solemn pledges at the UN climate 
change conference (COP26) - due to 
be held in Glasgow in November this 
year. But narrow state interests and 
the drive for profit will undermine, at 
least in part, even sincere efforts. 

Comrade Conrad explained that 
the immediate demands in section 3 
are measures to be implemented 
now, as part of a programme that can 
be introduced under capitalism, and 
that communists would establish a 
government on the basis of such a 
programme. Many demands seek 
to articulate the political economy 
of the working class, but - like the 
achievement of the national health 
service, for example - are technically 
realisable under capitalism. 


Concerns 


Comrade Conrad then addressed four 
areas where comrades have raised 
concerns. The first was the call to 
encourage home working. Comrades 
were concerned that this would 
atomise the working class, making it 
much harder to organise collectively 
and participate in solidarity actions. 
The environmental benefit of 
working from home _ was _ also 
questioned: savings on travel being 
offset by the necessity of heating 
individual homes. 

Comrade Conrad countered that, 
although factories and offices bring 
large numbers of workers together, 
it does not follow that they become 
centres for working class militancy. 
For instance, the Foxconn electronics 
factory in China, the largest in the 
world, employs between 250,000 
and 400,000 workers, but working 
conditions remain harsh with the 
closest control being exercised by 
both the employer and the state. 
Modern home _ working’ keeps 
workers in touch via_ electronic 
business platforms like Teams, and 
other media can be used for more 
confidential communications away 
from the boss. 

The comrade pointed to the huge 
amount of time and energy wasted 
in daily journeys to and from work. 
It is normal for workers in central 





Iceland: a quarter of land was covered in trees. Not any longer 


London to live some considerable 
distance away, and to spend two 
hours or more a day commuting. 
Given that many workers travel to 
work by car, the removal of these 
journeys is a big carbon saving that 
more than compensates for the extra 
energy used at home. 

Clearly home working 1s not 
appropriate for jobs in sectors like 
manufacturing and _ distribution, 
but it is an option for many office 
jobs. Some homes are unsuitable as 
workspaces, and for some workers 
the office is a welcome break from 
oppressive domestic arrangements. 
The proposed new wording states that 
home working should be encouraged 
rather than enforced. We also favour 
giving workers the ability to choose 
a mix of some days working at home 
and some in the office. 

Next he turned to the call for 
protection for marine life in general, 
and fish stocks in particular. The 
new wording calls for inshore seas 
to include wide non-fishing areas. 
This is because generally fish spawn 
in sheltered waters, and here too you 
find the juvenile fish. It tends to be 
the mature fish that venture further 
away from the coast. The waters 


around Britain have been massively 
over-fished. They are able to sustain 
huge fish populations, and to bring 
about a recovery we need to enforce 
non-fishing zones in coastal waters. 
Moving on to the issue of energy 
sources, Jack introduced the proposed 
new wording which states: “Replace 
coal, oil, gas and nuclear with wind, 
tidal, solar, geothermal and other 
renewable power sources.” This 
makes clear our opposition to nuclear 
power stations. These typically take a 
very long time to construct, and then 
provide very expensive electricity 
- more expensive than any other 
power source. He also questioned 
the trustworthiness of capitalist 
governments around the world to 
manage the safety issues. The nuclear 
power industry may have a good 
safety record, but when accidents 
happen they can be disastrous and 
pollute large areas with radioactive 
material that persists for generations. 
Regarding renewable — energy 
sources, comrade Conrad said he 
has been impressed by the scale of 
the contribution these provide to 
Britain’s energy supply. Over Easter 
2021 80% of electrical power came 
from renewables. The weather was 





bright and blowy. Looking forward, 
he suggested that new homes 
should increasingly be heated using 
geothermal technology: that is, heat 
from below the ground. And he 
also suggested we consider plans to 
transmit electricity to Europe from 
arrays of solar panels in the Sahara 
desert. 

Finally he turned to _ the 
controversial proposal to re-wild 
large areas of the British countryside. 
This involves __ re-establishing 
wild forests, natural floodplains, 
marshes, fens and heathland, and 
re-introducing native flora and 
fauna. And this includes bringing 
back the natural predators at the top 
of the animal food chain, wolves. 
Without them other animals like 
deer require human intervention 
to cull populations. Prime targets 
for restoring woodlands would be 
grouse moors, deer-stalking estates 
and upland sheep runs. 


Debate 


First into the discussion was Ollie 
Hughes. He remained unconvinced 
about possibilities for organising 
workers who are working from home. 
How could you go on strike? Would 


Back to nature 


you need to take down the server 
used for team working? And how do 
you organise a virtual picket line? 
He was unhappy about the removal 
of the demand for re-establishing 
the intimate connection between 
town and country, and reversing 
the concentration of the population 
in London and south-east England. 
Finally, on fishing, he felt it was 
necessary to explicitly call for a ban 
on bottom trawling, where heavy 
nets sweep along the ocean floor, 
catching everything and destroying 
habitats in their wake. 

Jim Nelson welcomed _ the 
clarification regarding inshore 
seas, but he still thought confining 
fishing bans to these areas would be 
insufficient, and he wondered how 
the bans could be enforced. Justin 
White was unhappy that we want to 
‘encourage’ home working - he felt 
this was being forced on workers as 
a result of Covid-19 - and, for some, 
returning to office working might 
not be permitted, once the pandemic 
1s over. 

Anne McShane also felt that 
we are yet to see the real battles 
around home working. During the 
pandemic bosses have been reluctant 
to introduce unpopular measures, but 
once it is over they will be keen to 
fully monitor and control all of the 
workers’ time and activity. She also 
observed how traditionally you left 
work behind when you left the office 
building, but this boundary becomes 
blurred when you work from home, 
with bosses contacting workers in 
the evenings and at weekends. Sarah 
Stewart also had doubts about home 
working - especially because more 
time spent at home means more 
domestic mess to clear up, and this 
is usually a burden for the woman in 
the household. 

Mike Macnair raised a number 
of issues with comrade Conrad’s 
opening. First he rejected the 
assertion that huge numbers 
commute by car, and consequently 
he felt the energy calculations 
favouring home _ working are 
wrong. He agreed that historically 
it was a desire for control that drove 
the centralising of production into 
factories, but the same push for 
control could force workers back 
into the home. He compared this 
with capitalism’s willingness to 
close down production facilities 
and reopen them in a new location 
with a cheaper, more compliant 
workforce. 

On energy sources, comrade 
Macnair noted that renewables 
struggle to provide a_ consistent 
supply 24/7. This is partly due to the 
unpredictability of the weather. He 
drew attention to the large-battery 
solution employed in South Australia 
and the problems that had resulted. 
On the proposed reforestation at 
the expense of sheep farming, Mike 
claimed that much of the forests 
were cut or burnt in Neolithic times, 
and the resulting peat bogs made 
reforestation impossible. He also 
suggested that woollen clothing is 
vastly preferable to cotton. 

The debate highlighted that many 
areas still require clarification, so the 
ageregate agreed to put off a vote on 
the new text to allow time for further 
discussion @ 


Notes 


1. communistparty.co.uk/draft-programme/3- 
immediate-demands. 

2. communistparty.co.uk/draft-programme/i-our- 
epoch. 
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UKRAINE 





Is war on the way’? 


Mounting tensions between Russia and the west over Ukraine could have serious international consequences, 
warns Daniel Lazare 


tatesmen do not go to war 
Ss: one another, and neither 
do nations. Rather, systems 
do - which, in a nutshell, 1s why the 
military confrontation brewing in 
the eastern Ukraine is so foreboding. 

The stand-off began in 
early February, when president 
Volodymyr Zelensky shut down 
three TV stations deemed overly 
friendly to Russia, and then, two 
weeks later, charged an _ exiled 
blogger named Anatoly Sharty 
with high treason for the ‘crime’ of 
adhering too closely to the Kremlin 
line as well. A few days after that, 
he accused a politician named 
Viktor Medvedchuk of channelling 
funds to pro-Russian rebels in the 
breakaway eastern provinces of 
Donetsk and Luhansk and ordered 
a freeze on both his and his wife’s 
financial assets. 

Considering that Medvedchuk’s 
party, known as ‘Opposition 
Platform - For Life’, was outpolling 
Zelensky’s at that point by nearly 
two to one, it was rather as 1f Donald 
Trump had decided to seize Joe 
Biden’s assets on the grounds that 
his polls were also unacceptably 
high.! 

It is absurd, yet it does not matter, 
because Zelensky is in desperate 
straits. The economy has shrunk by 
a fifth since the US-backed coup 
d’état in February 2014, per-capita 
income is down by a seventh and, 
despite being elected on an anti- 
corruption platform, his efforts 
to rein in the country’s rapacious 
oligarch class have met with little or 
no success. 

So he figures that beating the 
drums against Russia is the only way 
to rescue his floundering career. He 
upped the ante in March by ordering 
military exercises to be held near the 
border of Russian-occupied Crimea 
and then unveiling a few weeks later 
a formal national strategy aimed at 
winning admission to Nato and 
bringing the peninsula back into 
the Ukrainian fold. Joe Biden did 
his bit by calling Vladimir Putin a 
“killer” on national TV and then 
sanctioning Russia for hacking the 
US corporation, SolarWinds, and for 
interfering in last year’s presidential 
election - neither proven, by the 
way. 

Russia has responded with a 
well-publicised military build-up 
just a hundred miles or so from 
the Ukrainian border that is raising 
tensions even more. A few anti- 
alarmists argue, not unpersuasively, 
that it is much ado about nothing, 
since neither Washington nor Kiev 
really wants war, while Moscow 
is also holding back for a number 
of reasons: because Putin does not 
want to do anything that might 
jeopardise the Nord Stream II 
natural gas pipeline, which 1s 
nearing completion; because it 1s 
the rainy season and therefore a 
bad time for motorised combat; 
and because state duma elections 
are approaching and Putin does not 
want to jeopardise those either.’ 

Maybe. But wars have a way of 
breaking out, whether people want 
them to or not. After slowing under 
Trump, the US-Nato drive to the 
east is back in full swing, now that 
a new administration is in office. 
And, since Biden and Zelensky both 
seem to think that baiting Russia is 
cost-free, the war of words promises 


The far right was used to bring about regime change 


to escalate - which means that an 
actual shooting war may not be far 
behind. 


Parallels 


After all, this 1s what happened 
in Georgia, when a _ US-backed 
coup threw out a vaguely pro- 
Russian government headed by 
Eduard Shevardnadze in 2003 and 
ushered in a rightwing nationalist 
named Mikheil Saakashvili instead. 
Saakashvili, a Columbia University 
law-school graduate with close ties 
to the Washington neoconservative 
establishment (especially uber-hawk 
John McCain), did not believe in 
rhetorical restraint either and therefore 
saw no reason not to adopt an 
increasingly hard-line stance toward 
another pro-Russian breakaway 
province: ie, Persian-speaking South 
Ossetia. Amid rising tensions, he 
ordered an artillery barrage against 
rebel positions in August 2008, which 
brought Russia crashing into a war. 
Hostilities continued for another eight 
days, as Russian tanks advanced to 
within 35 miles of Tbilisi. 

Could something similar happen 
again? Not only are the parallels too 
close for comfort, but in some ways 
they are even worse. Where the US 
saw no need to intervene in Georgia, 
for instance, the pressure on Biden to 
intervene in the Ukraine in the event 
of a Russian breakthrough would be 
overwhelming. After all, Democrats 
have spent the last four years deriding 
Trump as “Putin’s puppet’, while 
promising to roll back Russian 
power. So how could they not step 
in if Russian power begins rumbling 
toward Kiev? 

Considering that the Russian 
build-up is concentrated just a few 
miles from Kursk - the city where 
some 8,000 Soviet and German tanks 
clashed in the summer of 1943 in 
one of the most epic battles of World 
War II - one would think that western 
capitalists would finally _ realise 
that war in southern Russia and the 
Ukraine 1s to be avoided at all costs. 
One might also think that the fact 
that Russia has some 4,500 nuclear 
warheads at its disposal would make 
them even more apprehensive. Yet 
the confrontation rolls on inexorably. 
To paraphrase Ronald Reagan, ‘There 
they go; they’re doing it again’. 

Why? The reasons, of course, 
have to do with the imperatives of 
capitalism. Trotsky once observed 
that if imperialism succeeded in 
toppling Soviet power, it would go 
on to dismember Russia too. It was 
a prediction that Mikhail Gorbachev 
echoed in 1987, while agonising 
over what to do about the Afghan 


quagmire. “Imperialism, they say, 
if it wins in Afghanistan, will go on 
the offensive,” he told the politburo.° 
Such fears fell by the wayside two or 
three years later, as a string of western 
leaders assured Gorbachev that the 
fall of the Berlin Wall would not 
lead to imperial aggression, but to a 
magnanimous peace. Once Germany 
was reunified, Nato’s advance to the 
east would go no farther than the 
borders of the German Democratic 
Republic (the old DDR or East 
Germany). 

It was not just US secretary of state 
James Baker who said this, but George 
Bush senior, Helmut Kohl, Francois 
Mitterrand, Margaret Thatcher and 
other big shots of the day.* It was 
in keeping with the vaguely social- 
democratic belief that the world would 
beat its swords into ploughshares 
once the Cold War was over as the 
Soviet Union transitioned seamlessly 
to a mix of private enterprise and a 
Scandinavian-style welfare state. But 
the bubble burst amid the post-Soviet 
economic collapse and a surge in 
nationalist conflicts from Abkhazia to 
the Baltics. 

As secretary of defence under 
Bush I, Dick Cheney set the tone 
as early as 1991 by calling for “the 
dismantlement not only of the Soviet 
Union and the Russian empire, 
but of Russia itself, so that it could 
never again be a threat to the rest of 
the world’. Zbigniew Brzezinski 
followed suit in 1997 by calling for a 
tripartite separation into “a European 
Russia, a Siberian Republic, and a Far 
Eastern Republic’, on the grounds 
that “a more decentralised Russia 
would be less susceptible to imperial 
mobilisation”. 

He wrote: 


A clear choice by Russia in favour 
of the European option over the 
imperial one will be more likely 
if America successfully pursues 
the second imperative — strand 
of its strategy toward Russia: 
namely, reinforcing the prevailing 
geopolitical pluralism in the post- 
Soviet space ... The consolidation 
of a sovereign Ukraine, which in 
the meantime redefines itself as a 
central European state and engages 
in closer integration with central 
Europe, is a critically important 
component of such a policy.° 


Marches on 

Although Nato claimed to be 
stabilising eastern Europe by 
bringing on board such ex-Warsaw 
Pact members as Hungary, Poland 
and the Czech Republic, the effect 





was to destabilise the region all 
the more by firing up not just east 
European nationalism, but Russian 
nationalism too. Truculence was 
already on the upswing when 
Russian and Nato forces nearly came 
to blows at an airport in Kosovo in 
June 1999. It rose even more when 
Boris Yeltsin chose a rising young 
star named Vladimir Putin as his 
prime minister just two months later. 
Since then, the conflict has 
deepened and spread, as the US 
supported Georgia in its ill-fated 
war in South Ossetia, overthrew 
Muammar Gaddafi in Libya, backed 
Saudi-financed jihadis seeking to 
overthrow a Russian ally in Syria, 
and then encouraged neo-Nazis 
spearheading a coup against a pro- 
Russian president in the Ukraine. 
Secretary of state Hillary Clinton 
played to Putin’s worst fears by 
criticising alleged Russian election 
irregularities in December 2011 on 
the grounds of America’s “strong 
commitment to democracy and 
human rights”. This, she said, gave 
her no other option: “It’s part of who 
we are,” she explained. “It’s our 
values. And we expressed concerns 
that we thought were well founded 
about the conduct of the elections.” 
But, considering that those 


same American values had led to 
Gaddafi’s murder and sodomisation 
at the hands of a crazed Libyan mob 
just seven weeks earlier, Putin can 
perhaps be excused for suspecting 
that Clinton had something similar 
in mind for him too. 

So the trajectory was _ not 
encouraging then and is even less so 
now, with the Democrats reinventing 
themselves post-Trump as_ the 
imperialist party par excellence. To 
be sure, US politicians may utter 
peaceful noises from time to time. 
They may call for a rapprochement 
with Moscow a la Trump or a 
“reset” in US-Russian relations a 
la Clinton in 2009. Yet imperialism 
marches on regardless. Indeed, the 
more overstretched it grows, the 
greater its determination to steamroll 
opposition, from Russia to China to 
Iran. 

None of which is to say that 
Putin is an _ anti-imperialist or 
progressive in any sense of the 
term. On the contrary, he is a neo- 
tsar holding Russia together from 
above, while centrifugal tendencies 
intensify below. But for strictly 
historical reasons, he finds himself 
at odds with US hegemony. While 
American imperialism has no choice 
but to continue its drive to the east, 
therefore, he has no choice but to 
resist. 

The result is a protracted conflict 
that has not yet resulted in a direct 
military clash. But give it time @ 


Notes 


1. See twpr.net/global-voices/ukraine-will-radical- 
action-against-pro-russian-tv-work. 

2. theconversation.com/ukraine-and-russia- 
why-troop-build-up-unlikely-to-lead-to-all-out- 
wart-157634. 

3. AM Kalinovsky A long goodbye: the Soviet 
withdrawal from Afghanistan Cambridge, Mass 
2011, p89. 

4. nsarchive.gwu.edu/briefing-book/russia- 
programs/2017-12-12/nato-expansion-what- 
gorbachev-heard-western-leaders-early. 

5. RM Gates Duty: memoirs of a secretary at war 
New York 2014, p97. 

6. Z Brzezinski The grand chessboard: American 
primacy and its geostratetic imperatives New York 
1997, pp202-03. 


Help us get there 





A: expected, our fighting fund 
running total shot up in 
the third week of the month - 
that’s because it’s when a nice 
batch of monthly standing 
orders land in our account. 
As well as the fantastic three- 
figure contributions from SK, 
KB and PM, thanks go to MM 
(£75), TR (£40), GB (£25) and 
GS (£20). 

There were also two PayPal 
donations from comrades EW 
(£50) and MD (£12), and all that 
came to no less than £722! So 
that takes our running total for 
April up to £1,287. However, 
we're still well short of our 
£2,000 target and now there’s 
only just over a week to pick up 
the £713 we still need. On top of 
that, there’s the small matter of 
the £149 deficit in March! 

Let me remind all our readers 
that we expect to be able to 
resume printing in a month or 
so (watch this space for when 
exactly!), which means that our 





costs will shoot back up. So 
we could really do with getting 
back on target and not having 
to worry about where all the 
money’s going to come from - 
especially as the extra expense of 
maintaining our office will come 
more forcefully into the picture 
then. 

So please do your best to help 
us get there. We need at least the 
same amount as last week over 
the next seven days - this time 
with rather fewer standing orders 
to bank on. Please click on our 
PayPal button or - better still 
- make a bank transfer, which 
means there’s no charge for the 
payment. It’s sort code 30-99-64, 
account number 007443 10. 

Thanks very much for your 
continued support @ 

Robbie Rix 


Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 
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Moving to far right 





Moshe Machover looks at the dynamics and strange deals that might be done following the indecisive 


general election 
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Lintin 


Activists from Hadash and the Communist Party of Israel protest outside Binyamin Netanyahu’s official residence in Jerusalem. 


The placard reads: “The combination of capital and government are an underworld” 


his is an edited version of a 
Tit I gave at a private meeting 

on April 13. The provisional 
subtitle I had given it before the 
election was ‘Disaster or deadlock?’ 
But in the event, following the 
March 23 election, I amended it to 
‘Disaster and deadlock’. 

The situation in Israel has been 
underreported in the British media 
for some time now. Previously the 
opposite was the case, with every 
mini-crisis featuring in the news, but 
now it seems to be only ‘good news’ 
(or trivial news): eg, how Israel has 
been coping with Covid-19. On the 
BBC there is very little apart from 
that, except for snippets on the 
World Service. 

So, from reading the newspapers 
and watching TV in the UK, you 
would not know that for the past 
two years Israel has been in the 
midst of a severe, ongoing crisis. 
For example, since July 2020, 
there have been continual weekly 
anti-Netanyahu demonstrations, 
sometimes involving thousands 
of people. While such events in 
other countries around the world 
are covered, that is not the case 
when it comes to Israel, despite 
the increasing violence used by the 
authorities against anti-corruption 
protestors. There is a stench of 
corruption emanating from Israeli 
politics. 

There is also the growing 
violence of illegal settlers, aided by 
the army and police, and directed 
against the Palestinians in the 


occupied territories, and against 
Jewish supporters of Palestinian 
rights. Recently, Arik Ascherman, 
a progressive rabbi who was 
trying to defend a Palestinian 
whose land was being invaded by 
illegal settlers, was badly clubbed 
by them. Ofer Cassif, a Jewish 
member of the Communist Party in 
the Knesset, had to be hospitalised 
after he was attacked by police on 
a peaceful demonstration in support 
of Palestinians, whose homes in 
Jerusalem were being taken over by 
settlers. You will find nothing about 
this in The Guardian or on the BBC. 

Israel has just had its fourth 
election in two years, of course. 
That reminds me of the Chartists’ 
demands, all but one of which 
have been implemented in Britain 
- the exception being the demand 
for annual parliaments. But Israel 
has now gone one better - four 
parliaments in two years! All 
four arose due to the charges 
against prime minister Binyamin 
Netanyahu, who was accused, 
then indicted and is now on trial, 
on several counts of bribery and 
corruption. 

There is a law in Israel which 
stipulates that a minister who is 
indicted on a serious crime must 
resign. But apparently this does not 
apply to the prime minister! In a 
previous case, when Ehud Olmert 
was accused of corruption in 2009, 
he resigned the premiership and 
was eventually jailed for a couple of 
years. By contrast, Netanyahu, far 


from resigning, continues to stand 
in elections as leader of the Likud 
party. 

All these elections have resulted 
from his attempt to achieve a 
sufficient majority to enable him to 
pass a law which would give him 
immunity - or would allow him to 
appoint judges and prosecutors in 
his own case to ensure that he would 
stay out of prison. 


‘Right’ and ‘left’ 
But behind all this there is an 
underlying long-term shift to the 
extreme right. At this point I must 
explain that the terms, ‘left’ and 
‘right’, have a different meaning in 
Israeli politics to everywhere else in 
the world. Elsewhere they signify 
social-economic issues - ranging 
from socialist/communist on the left 
to neoliberal and fascist on the right. 
But in Israeli politics they refer not 
to social-economic issues, but to 
Zionism. ‘Right’ signifies a strong 
commitment to aggressive Zionism: 
the ‘extreme right’ supports not 
only the colonisation of Palestinian 
land, but ethnic cleansing and 
overt Jewish supremacy. On the 
other hand, ‘left? means a lack of 
commitment to this extreme form of 
Zionism; or, at the ‘far left’, outright 
anti-Zionism. Since 1967 there 
has been an ongoing, underlying 
process, whereby the whole of 
Israeli politics has shifted further 
and further to the ‘right’ - to ultra- 
Zionism. 

The recent election led, for 


example, to the inclusion in 
parliament of Itamar Ben-Gvir - an 
acolyte of the late Meir Kahane. 
Those of you old enough to 
remember will know that Kahane 
was convicted on various terrorist 
charges in both the United States and 
Israel. He was an extreme Jewish 
supremacist and explicit advocate 
of Palestinian ethnic cleansing: 
ie, removal of Palestinians from 
Greater Israel. His disciple, who has 
been described by liberal Israelis as 
the local counterpart of a Ku Klux 
Klan leader, is now a member of the 
Knesset and, if Netanyahu succeeds 
in forming a government, could end 
up as a minister. 

If you look at the composition 
of the 24th Knesset, elected last 
month, I would classify 72 of its 
120 members as extreme right 
in these terms: in other words, 
extreme supporters of colonisation, 
annexation and ethnic cleansing. An 
additional 25 - described as ‘centre’ 
or ‘centre-left’ in the Israeli media 
- are centre-right in my opinion. So 
altogether there are 97 out of 120 
Knesset members who are on the 
‘right’ or ‘extreme right’: hard-line 
Zionists or ultra-Zionists. 

Something else that signifies the 
decline of the ‘left’ was the reduction 
in Palestinian Arab representation, 
from 15 to 10. The electoral 
system is one of proportional 
representation, whereby votes are 
cast for a list of candidates, and 
seats are distributed according to 
the number of votes won by each 


list. However, there is a minimum 
threshold, which amounts to the 
equivalent of four seats - introduced 
as part of an attempt to prevent Arab 
parties and the Communist Party 
(most of whose voters are Arabs) 
getting representation in parliament. 

But all such devices have 
unforeseen and unintended 
consequences. In this case, several 
such small parties - including the 
(mainly Arab) Communist Party 
- formed the Joint List. As usually 
happens in such cases, the Joint List 
won more votes than its components 
had been expected to win separately 
and was the third largest grouping 
after the previous election (March 
2020). 

However, Netanyahu, being 
a very wily (not to say ruthless) 
politician, managed to split apart 
this Joint List by making a deal with 
one of its components. Just before 
the 2015 elections Netanyahu 
had made a very racist call to his 
supporters, alleging that the Arabs 
were ‘streaming to the polls’ and 
could ‘outvote us’. This had the 
desired effect on Jewish opposition 
parties, deterring them from forming 
any coalition with Arab parties. 

But this time Netanyahu made 
a deal with the most reactionary, 
Islamic component of the Joint 
List. Confusingly, this Islamic 
party is called the United Arab 
List. The four components had 
been the Communist Party (now, 


like other such parties across 
the world, a _ reformist, social 
democratic formation), two 
Palestinian nationalist parties 


and that one Islamic party, which 
shares the same family tree as 
Hamas: both are offshoots of the 
Muslim Brotherhood. This is led 
by another very astute politician, 
Mansour Abbas. He defected from 
the Joint List and made a deal with 
Netanyahu - committing his group 
in advance not to join the anti- 
Netanyahu bloc (though making no 
promise to support Netanyahu). 

The remainder of the Joint List 
were reduced to just six seats, while 
Abbas’s United Arab List got four. 
Altogether that came to 10 seats, 
down from the 15 held by the 
Joint List before the split. This 1s 
something else that indicates both 
the direction of Israeli politics and 
the degree of corruption, because 
the Netanyahu-Abbas deal can be 
viewed as a form of bribery (not 
personal, but in relation to the UAL 
electorate). No political agreement 
was made, but concessions in terms 
of a bigger budget for education in 
Arab villages and towns, better roads 
and lighting, and action against the 
enormous level of violence inside 
the Palestinian Arab areas of Israel, 
which the police do nothing about. 

This is another story that has 
hardly been reported in the British 
media. There has been a lot of Mafia- 
type violence inside the Arab sector, 
parallel to what happens inside 
black communities in the United 
States. Just as there is a great deal 
of black-on-black violence in the 
USA, there is a similar phenomenon 
within the Palestinian community in 
Israel. 

Apart from the disastrous 
shift to the Jewish supremacist 
extreme, there is also a disastrous 
degeneration of politics, in 
that political differences are 
overshadowed by the single issue of 
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the personal corruption of Binyamin 
Netanyahu. 

In this context it 1s useful to refer 
to the ‘geometric model’, which 
represents the politics of different 
countries - the preferences of voters 
and by implication of parties - 
according to various dimensions. 
Ideally, from a socialist - especially 
Marxist - point of view, there 1s one 
overriding dimension of politics: 
the spectrum from left to right (in 
the usual meaning of these terms, 
rather than the peculiar Israeli one). 
Marxists uphold this left-to-right 
axis Of politics because it is one 
upon which the class struggle takes 
place: the contradiction between the 
interests of the working class and 
those of the bourgeoisie. 

With some simplification we can 
say that England used to be like 
that: ie, in the old days before Brexit 
came along and divided the working 
class, along with others, according 
to another intersecting dimension: 
for and against the European Union. 
It was the same in Scotland until the 
arrival of the Alex Salmond version 
of Scottish nationalism, which 
similarly divided the working class 
along the lines of pro- and anti- 
separatism. 

Israeli politics was more 
complicated even before the present 
crisis. There was, first of all, the 
dimension of the conventional 
socio-economic left and _ right, 
which was, however, never very 
prominent. But then there was the 
second dimension I have already 
referred to, which cut across this 
one: that is, the ‘right’ and ‘left’ 
in Israeli terms - support for or 
opposition to extremist colonisation 
and Jewish supremacy. But there 
has also been a third dimension in 
Israeli politics, which has played 
a very important role: that is, 


secularism versus religion, which is 
to a great extent independent of the 
other two. 

But all these are political 
differences which have now been 
overshadowed, and pushed aside, 
by a particular question: support 
for a prime minister on trial for 
corruption. This cuts across all three 
dimensions of Israeli politics. In my 
opinion, when politics is reduced 
from such key issues to the question 
of corruption, this signifies a marked 
debasement. People and parties who 
have nothing in common politically 
share a similar attitude and find 
themselves in the same bed, when it 
comes to the corruption of the prime 
minister. It overshadows normal 
politics, in other words. 


Deadlock 


Turning to the current deadlock, 
despite all his cunning manoeuvres, 
which would take a whole week 
to describe, Netanyahu has not 
actually been able to achieve what 
he wants: a stable coalition with 
key posts for both his own party 
and those of reliable allies that 
would deliver his own ‘Stay out of 
jail’ card. 

The result is as follows. There 
are two major party lists: Likud - 
the party led by Netanyahu - whose 
Knesset seats are now down from 
36 to 30 out of 120; and Yesh 
Atid (‘There is a Future’) - the 
biggest party list that is opposed to 
Netanyahu’s premiership, with 17 
seats. In addition there are another 
11 parties now represented in the 
Knesset, whose number of seats 
range from nine to four. (The party 
with four seats is the United Arab 
List led by Mansour Abbas, which 
I mentioned earlier - the regressive 
Islamist, who did not promise either 
support or opposition.) 
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Sunday April 25, 5pm 


A week in politics 
Political report and discussion from 
CPGB’s Provisional Central Committee 


Register in advance for this webinar: 
us02web.zoom.us/webinar/register/WN_ Vel4N wIRFGwuQK2jepsRA 


Sunday May 2 - Spring Communist University (see page 3) 


Sunday May 9, 5pm 
A week in politics 
Political report and discussion from 
CPGB’s Provisional Central Committee 


Previous OCFs can be viewed or heard at these places: 
YouTube: www. youtube.com/c/communistpartyofgreatbritain 
Soundcloud: soundcloud.com/cpgb-pcc 
Spotify: open.spotify.com/show/412z90d61SHN3bqwxAaP8h 
Apple Podcasts: 
podcasts.apple.com/nl/podcast/marxist-report/1d 1494068795 


Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk and 
Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk 
For further information, email Stan Keable at 
Secretary@labourpartymarxists.org.uk 





There are altogether 22 seats 
held by smaller parties or lists 
which are committed to supporting 
Netanyahu. But that means there 
are only 52 MPs out of 120 he can 
rely on. 

The Yesh Atid party, with its 
17 seats, together with the smaller 
parties committed to oppose 
Netanyahu (totalling 40 seats), 
have 57 MPs altogether. The 
remaining 11 seats belong to two 
parties that did not commit either 
way. Seven of these are held by 
Yamina (‘Rightwards’), led by 
Naftali Bennett, which is part of 
what I describe as the ‘extreme 
right’ in Israeli terms. It is religious, 
but not extremely so; and its socio- 
economic policies are neoliberal. 

So, to sum up, the pro-Netanyahu 
bloc has 52 seats, those opposed to 
him have 57, and there are another 
11 seats (seven plus four), holding 
the balance. In this situation these 
two small parties have a very great 
bargaining power. 

Can either side form a coalition? 
It does not seem very likely. In 
order for the  anti-Netanyahu 
bloc to get him out of office (and 
hopefully into jail) and form their 
own coalition, they would need the 
support of the rightwing Yamina 
settler party or the Islamist party, 
or both. Could such a bloc work 
together? It is possible, but not 
very likely. With the four Islamist 
seats the anti-Netanyahu bloc 
would be able to form an unstable 
coalition of 61 out of 120. But 
this would require the Islamists - 
whose split from the Joint List was 
partly motivated by their social 
conservatism - to get into a political 
bed with the Labor Party, which has 
scored a relative electoral success 
by rebranding itself as the feminist 
party, and with Meretz, the left- 
Zionist party, which has similarly 
scored some success by rebranding 
itself as an LGBT-rights party. And 
all of these will have to collaborate 
with the Israel Beitenu (Israel Our 
Home) party, which is secular 
Jewish-supremacist. 

With Yamina, the anti-Netanyahu 
bloc would have similar problems 
but in the opposite direction. Can 
the Jewish-supremacist neoliberal 
Bennett collaborate with the 
Communist Party and the rest of 
the Joint List, which is Palestinian 
nationalist? 

Netanyahu will have his required 
majority if he can bring into his 
coalition both the rightwing Yamina 
and the Islamist UAL. In fact, some 
of his allies in the Orthodox Jewish 
religious parties do not have very 
great objections to the Islamists 
- they actually have a lot in 
common: for example, opposition 
to feminism, to same-sex marriage. 
Both sides admit these affinities: 
while they do not share the same 
religion, they know they can agree 
on many social questions. But the 
extreme-settler, Jewish religious, 
ultra-Zionist parties (described 
by some as the equivalent of the 
Ku Klux Klan), or for that matter 
Bennett’s settlers’ party - will 
they agree to sit in a government 
alongside representatives of an 
Islamist party? 


Options 

What are the options then? The 
most likely, as things stand now, 
is a fifth election - currently the 
arithmetic does not add up! There 
are, however, a couple of other 
possibilities. Netanyahu may be 
able, and he is cunning enough, to 
persuade some of those committed 
to oppose him to actually join with 
him in a coalition. 

That is what happened last time 
round. In the elections of spring 
2020, the main opposition, which 
won nearly as many seats as Likud, 
was led by former general Benny 


Gantz, whose main platform had 
been ‘Anyone but Netanyahu’. But 
guess what? Netanyahu persuaded 
Gantz to join his coalition, making 
promises (such as conceding the 
premiership to Gantz after one year) 
which he, an inveterate liar, had no 
intention of honouring. 

How did he manage that? Well, it 
was a ‘national crisis’ in the shape of 
the Coronavirus, which Netanyahu 
compared to a third world war. 
Actually, the situation in Israel was 
not as bad as in other countries, but 
general Gantz saluted and joined the 
coalition, thus betraying his voters, 
to whom he promised exactly the 
opposite. 

Now that the Covid-19 crisis is 
not quite as bad as before, what can 
Netanyahu present as an excuse for 
a ‘national emergency’? How about 
war? You may have noticed that the 
tension between Israel and Iran has 
been hotting up; hostilities have 
escalated. Israeli commentators 
have not failed to note that this is 
something to do with the election 
result. If the situation in the Middle 
East becomes sufficiently acute, 
then some of those who contested 
this time on an ‘Anyone but 
Netanyahu’ platform - including the 
list that picked up six seats, having 
split from Likud, and stood under 
the name, ‘New Hope’ - may be 
persuaded to come on board. 

No-one is actually accusing 
Netanyahu of wanting a full-scale 
war with Iran - he has a reputation 
of being cautious on such matters. 
He does not have a record of rushing 
into international military conflict 
- other Israeli leaders have been 
far worse than him in that regard. 
But he is certainly very capable of 
making use of such tension in order 
to further his internal political and 
personal agenda. 

But these things can get out 
of hand. People remember what 
happened in 1967, when Egypt’s 
Gamal Abdel Nasser made some 
aggressive noises without wanting 
to start a war - he actually wanted to 
signal a warning against an Israeli 
attack on Syria. In other words, 
things got out of hand - something 
that can also occur today. 

Apart from yet another election 
and the threat of war, which could 
persuade some of Netanyahu’s 
Opponents to join his coalition, 
there is another possibility: a 
consensus around the tactic to 
remove Netanyahu as premier by 
supporting his election as president 
(regarded as a semi-non-political 
position). The term of the current 
president, Reuven Rivlin, expires in 
July 2021. 

In exchange for removing 
Netanyahu as prime minister and 
getting him appointed as president 
(as a kind of consolation prize), 
he would be given immunity from 
conviction on corruption charges - a 
possibility that has been commented 
on by Israeli satirist ‘B Michael’ 
(Michael Brizon), who noted that 
the Israeli presidency is largely 
symbolic. And it would be apt for 
Netanyahu to hold this position, 
since both he, the symboliser, and 
Israel itself, the symbolised, have 
the following features in common: 
each of them 


plays the victim, is corrupt, 
cynical, arrogant, malicious, 
racist, mendacious, cunning, 
aggressive, greedy, susceptible to 
bribery, conflicted, hypocritical, 
self-righteous, cruel, treacherous, 
hedonistic and suspected of 
criminal actions.! 


So who could be more suitable as 
president than Netanyahu?! @ 


Notes 


1. haaretz.com/opinion/.premium-netanyahu- 
deserves-to-be-israel-s-president-1.9684204. 


What we 
fight for 


M@ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

M@ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 


— Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we Seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 


— Communists oppose all impe- 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question—-ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 


@ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties ofall countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, “One state, one party’. 

M@ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital is weakened and lacks 
coordination. 


= Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 


M Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism 1s 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 


@ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 


M We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 


— Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 


— Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 


M Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It is 
the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 


M Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 
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Vote Labour 
on May 6 - but 
circumstances 


cry out for an 
alternative 





With Labour facing a string of defeats on May 6, Derek James looks at the continuing problems facing 


Keir Starmer 

t has not been a good few weeks 
fe: Sir Keir Starmer. On April 19 

he was unceremoniously booted 
out of a pub in Bath, with the landlord 
reportedly saying that Starmer “has 
completely failed as the leader of 
the opposition.” He has “completely 
failed to ask the questions that 
needed asking ...””! 

This very public PR _ disaster, 
straight out of the classic political 
comedy, Zhe thick of it, could not 
have come at a worse time for the 
Labour leader, as the party faces 
a series of important elections on 
May 6. But Starmer’s altercation 
with an irate publican is not his 
only problem. As he was marking 
the first anniversary of his election 
as Labour leader, rumours and 
press speculation suggested that 
senior figures in the Parliamentary 
Labour Party were dissatisfied with 
his performance as leader of the 
opposition and that moves were afoot 
to oust him. Various names were put 
forward as possible replacements, 
including Angela Rayner, Lisa 
Nandy, Jess Phillips, Rachel 
Reeves, Yvette Cooper and Andy 
Burnham.’ Although there were the 
usual public declarations of support 
and disavowals of any leadership 
ambitions, it is clear from these well- 
placed stories that ‘leading figures’ 
are involved in manoeuvres and 
jockeying for position in any future 
contest. 

This discontent at the top of the 
party 1s not coming from what passes 
for the left in the PLP - the Socialist 
Campaign Group of MPs has long 
been cowed into acquiescent silence. 
Rather the unease about Starmer’s 
leadership, and Labour’s electoral 
prospects, comes from the Labour 
right, who see their own careers 
and opportunities for personal 
advancement stalled by yet more 
‘wasted’ years in opposition. So 
these rumblings of discontent are 
not about matters of principle or 
political direction: leaving aside the 
obvious differences in personal style 
and image, there are no fundamental 
disagreements between Starmer and 
his potential rivals in the PLP. The 
‘responsible opposition’ and ‘quiet 
radicalism’ that are the hallmarks of 
his strategy are still widely supported 
by Labour MPs.’ 

The main problem for the Labour 
right is the opinion polls and what 
they tell us about the party’s electoral 
chances next month. Thursday 
May 6 will be the first major electoral 
test since the general election of 
December 2019, with elections being 


Man of the state 


‘vaccine bounce’ has become 
clearly apparent in the figures.’ 
Similarly, Boris Johnson’s personal 
approval ratings have grown over 
the same period (54% approval, 46% 
disapproval), whilst Starmer’s have 
‘tanked’ into negative territory (33% 
approval, 42% disapproval) after a 
strong showing last year following 
his election as Labour leader.’ 

For a new leadership that plays 
up Starmer’s quiet competence 
in contrast to Johnson’s showy 
boosterism and Corbyn’s extremism, 
these figures are worrying. For 
all the promises ‘to bring Labour 
home’ and regain its lost ‘traditional’ 
supporters, Starmer’s appeal to the 
mythical ‘centre ground’ so beloved 
of bourgeois politics has appeared, 
for the moment at least, to have 
largely fallen on stony ground.° 

This strategy, targeted at so-called 
‘Red Wall’ voters who went over 
to the Tories in December 2019, 
will be put directly to the test in the 
Hartlepool by-election on May 6. 
This North East constituency has 
almost the classic ‘Red Wall’ profile 
of a ‘left-behind town’ which voted 
heavily for Brexit and where Labour’s 
electoral base has been declining 
steadily over the last 30 years.’ In 
line with the national picture, the 
latest opinion polls give the Tories a 
seven-point lead in the constituency 
- aresult that, if translated into votes 
on polling day, would be a disaster 
for the Labour leadership.® Although 
opinion polls are only a snapshot, not 
an infallible guide, and given that the 
wide variety of electoral contests, 





from devolved parliaments down 
to district councils, will inevitably 
produce different local variations on 
May 6, it is still likely that the results 
will be disappointing for Labour.’ 


Embodiment 


How will the Labour leadership 
react to a poor _ performance? 
More importantly, given the 
media speculation and the well- 
placed stories about unease on the 
back benches, will Starmer face a 
leadership challenge if there is an 
electoral setback next month? What 
are the options open to them? 

A leadership challenge is not 
really on the cards and, should 
anyone from the Labour right attempt 
it, it would be a career-wrecking 
folly on their part. From the point of 
view of further ascending the greasy 
pole, far better to wait, especially if 
Johnson maintains his opinion poll 
lead and calls an early election in 
autumn 2022 or spring 2023, when 
the Tories can still benefit from 
‘the vaccine bounce’ and before the 
post-Covid economy moves back 
into recession.'® So any manoeuvres 
currently being undertaken by the 
aspiring careerists of the Labour 
right are directed at the medium 
term rather than immediate gain - a 
jockeying for position, following 
what is expected to be another 
general election defeat for Labour, 
whenever it comes. 

For the Labour right - the 
overwhelming majority of the PLP 
- these careerist calculations are 
inextricably linked to their wider 


political function in bourgeois 
politics. Labour’s historical role as 
a bourgeois workers’ party has been 
to maintain the capitalist status quo 
by containing and diverting working 
class struggle into safe, constitutional 
channels, The Labour leadership, the 
PLP and the trade union bureaucracy 
act, in Daniel de Leon’s memorable 
phrase, as labour lieutenants 
of capital within the workers’ 
movement, and police its politics to 
create a reliable ‘second eleven’ for 
capitalism. 

In this process, maintaining 
tight control over the politics and 
the organisations of the Labour 
movement is vital - which is why the 
Corbyn movement and the potential 
challenge it might have posed to 
politics as usual was such a fright for 
both the ruling class and the Labour 
right. A strong, determined Labour 
left, committed to democratising 
the party and clearing out the 
openly pro-capitalist politicians 
from its ranks, would have meant 
the end of the careers of the Labour 
right and the loss of Labour as a 
pliable instrument for maintaining 
capitalist constitutionalism. That, 
of course, did not happen, but the 
memory of that potential remains as 
a warning to both the capitalist class 
and the Labour right to never again 
relax their grip over the party. 

Starmer 1S perhaps _ the 
personification of the determination 
to heed that warning, with his 
numerous political and personal 
connections with the state and the 
legal system: his whole career to 
date has bound him hand and foot 
to the ruling class and the higher 
echelons of the state establishment 
more openly than any previous 
Labour leader.'' As far as capitalism 
is concerned, he is the safe pair of 
hands par excellence. 

At the moment the same goes for 
the Labour right: although he has 
not turned out to be the Wunderkind 
they hoped would revive Labour’s 
electoral fortunes and reset their 
parliamentary careers back on the 
right track, Starmer is the best that 
they can hope for at present. He 
has proven effective in corralling 
what remains of the official left in 
the PLP and maintaining the right’s 
control of the party machine. He 
has kept up the attack on the left 
in the Constituency Labour Parties 
and continued with the smears and 
slanders against socialists and anti- 
Zionists. On that score there is little 
for either the Labour right or the 


ruling class to complain about - job 
done! 

However, the problem that Keir 
Starmer and the Labour right now 
face is much more fundamental 
than the swings and roundabouts of 
opinion polls and normal electoral 
cycles. It is that Starmer and his 
ilk offer nothing to working class 
voters, other than pious platitudes 
and a ‘programme’ that is a pale 
imitation of that of the Johnson 
government.'? He does not even 
pretend that he can offer us even 
the most limited social democratic 
reformism. 

So, despite all the talk of ‘new 
leadership’ and rejecting ‘business 
as usual’, Starmer has revealed that 
he truly is a hollow man for hollow 
times, and that the bankruptcy 
of the Labour right and its pro- 
capitalist politics really has found 
its perfect embodiment in the shape 
of the Right Honourable Sir Keir 
Starmer, PC, QC." 

Meanwhile, albeit with a heavy 
heart: vote Labour on May 6, 
but redouble efforts to build a 
viable revolutionary alternative 
to all the rotten manifestations of 
Labourism @ 


Notes 


1. morningstaronline.co.uk/article/b/sir-keir-gets- 
boot-pub. 

2. thetimes.co.uk/article/a-year-on-keir-starmer-is- 
feeling-the-strain-sSscj8mnm. 

3. spectator.co.uk/article/the-trouble-with-starmer-s- 
quiet-radicalism. 

4. politico.eu/europe-poll-of-polls/united-kingdom. 
5. theguardian.com/politics/202 l/apr/02/one-year- 
labour-leader-keir-starmer-popularity-plunge. 

6. theguardian.com/politics/202 1/apr/02/amid- 
unease-on-the-left-starmer-aims-to-bring-labour- 
home. 

7. theguardian.com/politics/202 1/apr/02/past-and- 
present-labour-mps-square-off-in-hartlepool. 

8. electionpolling.co.uk/by-elections/2021/05/06/ 
hartlepool; theguardian.com/commentisfree/2021/ 
apr/07/hartlepool-labour-working-class-voters-may- 
byelection-left. 

9. It is clear that this wide range of quite different 
electoral campaigns will throw up quite different 
results on May 6. For example, in Scotland, and 

to a much lesser extent in Wales, questions of 
independence and the nature of devolution will be 
important, whilst in England the local elections can 
be taken as a verdict on the Johnson government’s 
performance. Alongside this, many contests will 
also have a specifically local flavour. Thus, the 
Liverpool mayoral contest will give voters a chance 
to express their opinions on Labour’s record in 
governing the city and the crisis following mayor 
Joe Anderson’s arrest. For events in Liverpool 

see ‘Careerism on the Mersey’ Weekly Worker 
March 11. 

10. theguardian.com/commentisfree/202 1/jan/11/ 
could-boris-johnson-be-eyeing-another-snap- 
election-dont-bet-against-it. 

11. tortoisemedia.com/2021/03/23/234053. 

12. independent.co.uk/voices/keir-starmer-speech- 
labour-boris-johnson-b1804086.html. 

13. See ‘Hollow man for hollow times’ Weekly 
Worker February 25. 
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